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The Shakespeare stage 


in American theatre 


MARGERY BAILEY 


The theatre may be going to the dogs, as people have been say- 
ing ever since Adam and Eve met their first clown after the 
eviction (for of course no theatre riffraff were allowed in Eden) ; 
but one finds that the remark is made for the most part in those 
parochial settings where acting, playwriting, and the stage have 
hardened into a convention which it is to somebody’s interest to 
maintain in static rigidity. New York is at present the best ex- 
ample of this situation with its accompanying cry, and brief 
examination shows the reason: it is the very Polonius of cities— 
give it a jig or a tale of bawdry, or it sleeps.’ It is noteworthy 
that in our parochial towns, the theatre accepts Shakespeare only 
under two circumstances: one, the snob appeal of foreign play- 
ers, whether one can hear what they say or not; and two, the 
traditional performance three and a half hours long, if enhanced 
by such specialties as the legs of Miss Hepburn, the cockney Mal- 
volio of Mr. Evans, or burlesque-house tricks with a filthy sock, 
as practiced by Mr. Coburn’s Falstaff. True, it is rumored that 
Mr. Lawrence Langner projects an authentic Shakespearian the- 
atre for Connecticut, with professional New York actors in it, 
but one shudders to think of what will go on there. A specimen 
may well be the proposed ANTA production of The Merchant 
of Venice with an officer of Actors’ Equity as Shylock. Your com- 
mentator has sat through a traditional performance of the role 
by this gentleman and states as simple fact that a grimmer threat 
to the theatre and to Shakespeare can not be suggested. 
However, it is only the theatre which is going to the dogs. 
Theatre is more lively today in America than it has ever been 
in the course of its history. The passion for seeing plays, for acting 
in them, directing them, rehearsing, and making costumes or 
props through back-breaking hours after a working day, is now 
threading the national experience so firmly that it may almost be 
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considered a characteristic of our culture. There is scarcely a 
village of eight thousand without its community theatre; the col- 
lege, the high school, which fails to have a drama coach on the 
faculty is deemed a backward institution. The states are by slow 
degrees beginning to support theatre not only through school and 
college budgets but by inclusion of community dramatics in Adult 
School programs. National theatre is on the way; and it is rising 
from the people, as it should, rather than being settled upon them 
by federal action. To the European mind it may seem quaint that 
we have so close an interplay between theatre and education, and 
it may well be that we do a something smack of the Lyceum, the 
Chautauqua, spirit in these our.,gambols; but we must develop as 
heritage and instinct allow. It is possible that even with the limita- 
tions and retardations inherent in an alliance between schools and 
arts, we advance most soundly by this means. Certainly nothing 
else has been so stimulating to the study and sound production of 
Shakespeare. 

Fifty years ago the great plays seemed to have reached a dead 
end. In the schools they were judged by Victorian standards of 
taste and morality, and dissected dully for time-scheme, climax, 
and “appreciation” of The Great Speeches. On the stage they 
were presented from a text savagely mauled and patched, in the 
stiffly traditional methods of Regency and Victorian rodomontade. 
The one contribution of the nineteenth century (aside from the 
Irving lurch and groan) had been a feverish development of au- 
thentic historical décor, and the interminable curtain waits for 
shifts of scene and costume had made attendance at a Shakespeare 
play a heavy matter, to be undertaken in a spirit of almost religi- 
ous zeal. The fine simplicity of Ben Greet’s productions, the ex- 
periments of William Poel with Elizabethan staging, were indul- 
gently patronized as curiosities, and in Stratford itself the old 
methods of Regency tradition, on a closed-proscenium stage, have 
continued to this day with too few modifications. 


It was in scholarship, not among the actors, that new develop- 
ments began. Unfortunately these partook at first of the German 
blight, and the schools turned from time-schemes and appreci- 
ations to examination of single phrases, parallel passages, ‘Tudor 
handwriting, printers’ devices, watermarks. By 1930 these minu- 
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tiae were fairly well established, and the scholars were investigat- 
ing Tudor life and thought as a means of understanding what the 
poet meant to say rather than repeating what the modern mind 
saw of itself in him. By 1940 college seminars were being devoted 
to the poet as dramatist, to details of Elizabethan acting, staging, 
and direction. The fulness of Shakespeare’s art had at last been 
recognized, but only in academic purlieus. The professional stage 
had done nothing to balance this healthy growth, and almost to a 
man ignored it. For thirty years there has been no great acting of 
Shakespeare on the professional stage in America; the critics have 
hailed many a tepid performer, but any credit for fresh brilliance 
in production has been due to elements of show, to the work of 
designers and lighting men, not to performance.? The nadir of 
theatrical experience was the Othello of the thirties, for which 
Robert Edmond Jones created a setting of unparalleled glow and 
splendor, and in which Walter Huston, straining for “realism” in 
the title role, was so wooden as to be embarrassingly funny. 


It has been the amateurs of the colleges and drama institutes 
who have both profited from the findings of scholars and stimu- 
lated them to more vital studies. The word amateurs in fact has 
ceased to have a trivial connotation when applied to theatre stu- 
dents of the past twenty years. Young people in any drama classes 
worth the name are taught how to read a play for its sense, how 
to utter its lines with clear, fresh force; they are given training in 
basic movement, such as modern dance, and they know at least 
two methods of fencing; they can distinguish between the acting 
styles suitable to the matter and costume of Tudor, Restoration, 
Victorian, and modern drama. There was a time when the pro- 
fessional actor acquired at least a hit-and-miss introduction to 
these disciplines through imitation, during his apprenticeship to 
his trade; but for at least three decades he has depended instead 
upon personal magnetism and a passive respect for timing and 
pace. Style, in the absence of classic plays on the American stage, 
has been a closed book to him. Mr. Charles Coburn has termed 
college drama classes “the teaching of amateurs by amateurs to 
create more amateurs.” His intent was to be scathing, but he 
enunciated rather the fact which is raising the standards of the- 
atre in America. When the well-trained drama students graduate, 
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the professional theatre has no place for them, since it is occupied 
with the dubieties of musical comedy, Behrman, Williams, et al.; 
they return to spend the excellences of their training in more 
schools and more community theatres. As far as classic drama is 
concerned, the situation has had almost the effect of concerted 
action throughout the country. 

In the ‘twenties, activity was still sporadic, but in the ‘thirties 
there began a definite movement in non-professional theatre to 
present a series of Shakespeare plays together, or in a program of 
summer festivals through several years, with emphasis on authen- 
tic idea as well as costume, and with deliberate simplicity of set- 
ting. Union College in New York maintained a summer Shake- 
speare festival for years; in the central states, Cornell College of 
Iowa and Bob Jones College in Tennessee carried out ambitious 
projects, Director Jones going so far as to tour with his students. 
William Thornton, college-bred and trained in both professional 
theatre and Pasadena Playhouse, toured the West and South with 
college graduates as actors; in 1935 he initiated at Stanford Uni- 
versity a course in Stage Classics Production from which Robert 
Brauns, Sydney Head, James Sandoe, Annelies Morgan, went out 
as actor-directors in the non-professional theatres of California, 
Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Oregon, Mexico. The College of the 
Pacific presented classic plays in a theatre built under the direc- 
tion of DeMarcus Brown for indoor and outdoor staging. The 
first long-range plan was that of Gilmor Brown's Pasadena Play- 
house and School, which presented all of Shakespeare's plays in a 
sequence of summers, grouping them in genres. 


Probably the most enduring mark has been made by the work 
of three idealists who held fast to William Poel’s theories of Tudor 
staging. The late Thomas Wood Stevens, poet and director, whose 
memory is yet green at the Goodman Theatre, at Carnegie Tech, 
Stanford, and the University of Arizona, was a bold man; with 
unprecedented audacity, he created an Elizabethan theatre for 
the World’s Fair in San Diego, a delightful bijou Globe, with at- 
tendant Mermaid Tavern and dancing green. There he presented 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays, cut to fit within an hour, and to 
the astonishment of both friends and cavilers, attracted adoring 
crowds. His stage was open to the sky, barren of sets and proper- 
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ties; the action ran through without pause or intermission; the 
acting of his young amateurs was unaffected, vivid, youthful. But 
of course, said everybody, it was the spirit of the Fair which made 
these things possible.* B. Iden Payne did not think so. A director 
of the old school, he devoted his middle years to spreading the 
gospel of Elizabethan staging, in Elizabethan costume only, for 
Elizabethan plays; his voice has been heard at Stratford itself, at 
Indiana, at the University of Washington, the University of Tex- 
as, San Diego State College. Mr. Payne is a man of unusual ac- 
complishments, but it is to be doubted whether any of his immedi- 
ate services to theatre has had results so far-reaching as those 
which have come from his training of a deceptively mild-looking 
young man during his stay at Washington. 


This was Angus Bowmer, who became one of the faculty in 
English at the Southern Oregon College of Education in Ashland. 
The town is a placid village on the main highway in the Rogue 
River Valley; its people are largely lumbermen and orchardists, 
but at one time it had ideas of being a resort town because of its 
lithia springs, and in former years it was a famous Chautauqua 
center. In 1935 all that remained of these glories was a huge mel- 
ancholy ring of concrete, the supporting wall of the main Chau- 
tauqua auditorium, built on the steep slope of the woodland park 
which is still the town’s greatest physical charm. Roofless, weedy, 
devoid of seats or platforms, the immense circle built to accom- 
modate six thousand was useless for the activities of a town num- 
bering only eight thousand people; its sharp inner slope, cannily 
appropriated by the original builders for their purpose, precluded 
use hy rodeo companies. It came to be used once a year for patri- 
otic fireworks; otherwise its blank handsome doorways looked out 
upon the street behind the bank, and its foundations on the far 
side stretched massively down to the creek level in the park, look- 
ing like a Norman fortress among the trees, or indeed something 
like the Southwark theatre towers of Elizabeth’s day. This view 
of it gave Angus Bowmer ideas. 

Within two years he and his first wife, an accomplished de- 
signer, abetted by Robert Dodge of the town council, had cajoled, 
exhorted, wheedled, persuaded, until town and gown together, 
in the true community spirit, completed the building of an open 
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Tudor stage at the foot of the incline inside the old wall. Citizens, 
faculty, housewives, students acted four plays there each August, 
made the costumes, painted the stark walls and plain curtains, 
put up with primitive accommodations, sat on the weedy slope as 
audience to each other. By 1939 a company was good enough to 
be received with applause at the World’s Fair in San Francisco. 


The Ashland project had to weather two shocks—the black-out 
of war and a fire which destroyed all that had been achieved in 
building, dresses, furniture; but in the mid-forties a new Tudor 
stage was built, and in the last five years the project has grown 
with steady force, controlled by a directing board of Valley people. 
There are now four play-directors, from as many different col- 
leges and institutes, rehearsing young actors from drama schools 
of a dozen different states, even from England and South America. 
The audiences are no longer local people alone—they come from 
everywhere in Canada and America. Concrete levels for seating 
and less primitive accommodations backstage offer greater com- 
fort, and the beginnings of a Shakespeare garden within the bowl 
will eventually provide a beauty to match the serene evening stars 
and the majestic tree-tops which frame the threatre ring. In 1951 
and 1952 a national broadcast of passages from the current reper- 
tory was directed by Andrew Love and Jennings Pierce of NBC, 
and success was so marked that the program will be offered an- 
nually. The financial stability of Angus Bowmer’s community 
festival may be suggested in this brief statement: the budget in 
1948 was $8,000, and the Board was pleasantly surprised to find 
it covered by seat sales a full week before the last performance; 
the budget for 1952 was $20,000, and it was covered ten days be- 
fore the close of the season. 


For some years this Ashland Festival Theatre was the only 
establishment in America where young actors could test the acting 
methods demanded by Elizabethan staging, and audiences could 
see Shakespeare’s plays in the pace and vigorous pattern which he 
employed with his stage in mind. But with the same spreading of 
interest which marked the growth of summer festivals in the ‘thir- 
ties, and with a comparable but deeper foundation in the en- 
lightened research of modern scholars, institutions throughout 
the country are beginning to build Tudor stages for the purpose 
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of knowing Shakespeare better and enjoying his work for the first 
time in its full proportion. The most publicized of these is the 
latest one, at Hofstra College in New York; another is part of the 
drama division at the University of Illinois. —Thhe Globe Theatre 
of the San Diego Fair, though defeated in some sort by being 
roofed over and reconstructed for performance of modern plays, 
is again the home of a summer Shakespeare season under the di- 
rection of Mr. B. Iden Payne. A beautiful example of Tudor the- 
atre is part of the Folger Library in Washington, D. C., but since 
it was intended by the founders as a museum piece, it has re- 
mained unused save for one performance by Dartmouth College 
players. Universities so fortunate as to have campus settings sug- 
gesting the breadth and flexibility of Elizabethan usage, employ 
them in the closest approximation possible; since 1944 the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has done so, and very recently the University 
of Miami and Antioch College have presented a Shakespeare series 
in such a way. 


Of them all, Ashland the prototype seems most firmly estab- 
lished, as it is also most faithful to its first principles. It remains a 
community affair, which increases in dignity and artistic sound- 
ness without losing simplicity. It hires no professional actors, and 
assures a succession of new faces and talents by offering a limited 
number of small scholarships. The season’s plays are chosen for 
variety, the only fixed agreement being that one of the four shall 
be a little-known item such as Coriolanus or Measure for Measure, 
and one a history play fitting into a chronological sequence al- 
ready set. The dramas are given in repertory method—an advan- 
tage to travelers, who may see all four plays no matter what day 
they arrive, and an education for actors, who cannot go stale when 
they play different parts each day. The village maintains an equal- 
ly tempered solidity; at the height of festival excitement, manners 
are as genial, prices are as reasonable, as they are all the rest of 
the year. 

It is easy, if one has never seen a Shakespeare play on the type 
of stage for which it was written, to say that this movement of the 
last decade is but a somewhat precious fashion, which will either 
pass away or enter a decadent rigidity of its own; so much indeed 
has been suggested by Mr. Clarence Derwent of Actors’ Equity, 
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who has said that after sixty years of acting on the proscenium 
stage, he prefers it, and feels that Elizabethan staging has not yet 
proved its value. The proof can be seen in Mr. Bowmer's project 
without going further, and it is worth while to outline it in little. 

The audience is the first consideration at the Oregon Festival. 
The plays are put on for enjoyment before all else, and it is the 
shock of seeing Shakespeare’s work in full flow for the first time 
that educates the auditor in spite of himself. One comes into the 
hollow ring and sits before the gaunt shape of the stage, eighty 
feet wide, with doors below and windows above at each extremity; 
curtains hang between two immense posts at center, thirty feet 
apart. When the curtains are drawn, there is merely more space 
to be seen, with an alcove at rear under a railed balcony. That is 
all, and it is frankly barren. The moment the play begins, the 
wooden shell ceases to be a stage, and becomes a fluid suggestion 
of places, which the imagination leaps to enter; better yet, the 
different parts of the stage are not assigned to definite locales in a 
fixed manner, so that one’s memory is not irritated by the necessi- 
ty of keeping the action mapped out or of remembering that the 
brown set is the study and the pink one the heroine’s room. Sets 
there are none, and the furnishings are sharply limited to very 
simple forms, introduced only when there is definite need for 
them. The costumes, the manners, are restricted to the Elizabeth- 
an-Jacobean period, for the good reasons that innumerable refer- 
ences in the lines require these, and the open staging needs ample 
mass and line in dress to give its actors weight. All the attention, 
in fact, is focused where it should be, upon the actor: it is his 
figure, alert, springing, dominant, which creates a rich pattern for 
the eye to follow and enjoy; it is his voice, uttering with convinc- 
ing naturalness the limpid or stern or acid English, that sets the 
scene for us and sweeps us forward with him into the heart of the 
play. It is the actor and his fellows in ranks of brilliant costume 
or with banners flaring over a crowd in chain mail that give the 
onlooker a sense of climaxing movement in court or battle scenes. 
All this makes for tense excitement, and for an absence of bother 
such as the professional stage rarely achieves. 

Once the action begins, the play swings forward with a compel- 
ling verve, not to be confused with the mere speed on which some 
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Shakespearian directors in the theatre depend; it derives from a 
vital continuity, which Shakespeare has fed by deft alternation of 
scene length, weight, mood, emotion, and which he has arranged 
for his stage with such consummate craftsmanship that the careful 
director need only yield to the design that is set out for him. Say 
that the play begins on the forestage in front of the curtain; as 
the personages exit left uttering their last lines, the curtains part 
and a larger scene continues, to be succeeded by a short dialogue 
in the balcony; the final couplet there warns us to be ready for 
entering groups at right on the main stage, who conflict with a 
group entering from the alcove at rear center; as the fore curtain 
is drawn on these, a single figure is advancing from the left .. . 
and so on. The audience does not need to grasp the technical pro- 
ficiency in this mastery of stage; it simply enjoys the unchecked 
flow of vital activity, and savors the sharper irony which this close 
juxtaposition of scenes conveys. On occasion an absolute doub- 
ling of scene effects is possible: in Romeo & Juliet, for example, 
the daughter takes the potion in the balcony and lies there in full 
sight of the audience while parents and nurse below speak glee- 
fully of a marriage feast; the old servant trots offstage to call her 
young mistress, and one hears her calling the long string of en- 
dearments by which the poet allowed his actor time for the jour- 
ney up the balcony stairs; the discovery of supposed death draws 
all the family above, leaving the foolish musicians alone below, 
where Peter’s demand for his favorite tune is yokel parallel to 
the family’s keening, and the musicians’ indifference to all but 
their pay reminds us that insensitive life rolls past loss, grief, or 
even any hope of happy ending. No possibility here of blunders 
which produced that dreadful cliché “comic relief.’”” On the Eliza- 
bethan stage these scenes are revealed for what Shakespeare in- 
tended them to be—ironic notes upon our common frailties. 
When the lights go down at last the impression is that one has 
seen the play for the first time; one has certainly been given all of 
it, in fullest meaning. There is no sensation of repletion or ex- 
haustion, though the entire drama has been run through without 
intermission. The time is roughly half past ten. Played in his 
way, on the stage for which he wrote, the drama of Shakespeare is 
exactly what he termed it—‘the two-hour traffic of our stage.” It 
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is the false Shakespeare of Kemble, Booth, Irving, Tree, Gielgud, 
Webster, which drags on interminably toward a desperate mid- 
night and the last suburban train. 


But if Elizabethan staging gives so much to the audience, how 
much more can it give to actor and director, conscious of its de- 
mands! The first thing that must be learned by both, trained 
(however well) on limited modern stages, is free, large movement, 
chief of stage values. The clipped, static methods of modern 
actors, drawn from the polite underplaying of the British, will not 
do here; he who attempts them is engulfed, is lost—he disappears, 
as it were. No more suitable is the elocutionary bombast of tradi- 
tional ‘‘classic style,” that chanted intoning with calculated illus- 
trative gesture. On the Tudor stage it has the effect of the worst 
in opera. The actor must move, not merely as an individual, but 
as an element in a scene of action, which is in turn part of the 
flooding urge of the entire play. He must harmonize in space 
with others on the stage, or be able to suggest that he alone fills it 
during a soliloquy. His movement defines space as the scene re- 
quires it; by the very quality of step or wheeling turn he shows 
the audience what type of milieu he occupies, and may also indi- 
cate why he is there. There can be no rules for this sort of tech- 
nique, and that is one reason why acting of this open type is not 
likely to grow rigid; but the neophyte who as Hamlet moves to 
meet the ghost on the battlements, to meet Horatio in a castle 
room, to meet his mother in her private chamber, with the same 
wide step every time, is out of key, and soon knows it. It is in- 
sensitiveness on such points as these among old-fashioned actors 
which has given rise to the rude word “hamming.” 


From these comments it is obvious that what is called the star 
system has no place on the Elizabethan stage. The hushed im- 
mobility among secondary characters when The Star speaks on the 
professional stage, even in the modern play, is one of the most 
curious defects of traditional acting; read aright, Shakespeare’s 
plays show that he expected interplay, as a means of maintaining 
interest and gathering force toward a pitch of excitement. Con- 
sider any one of many scenes: Henry V encouraging his drooping 
army before Agincourt—Richard II sardonically greeting his for- 
mer vassals in Bolingbroke’s court—the colloquy between Prince 
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Hal and his dying father—Touchstone outlining the virtues in an 
if, or Mercutio joking of Queen Mab; these are not Great Speech- 
es, though for too long a time they have been so treated. They are 
expressions of the impact of one human mind against others, and 
it is the full stroke and response which Shakespeare intends us to 
see as well as hear. The audience has a right to expect clear bodily 
reply from silent people, and on the vast stage it must be there, or 
the meaning of the scene collapses. There is no necessity to “create 
action”; it is implicit in the lines themselves, and one has only to 
read them with intelligence. That the sense has been presented in 
unparalleled music is the glorious aura of expression which it is 
our felicity to have in Shakespeare. On the Elizabethan stage the 
music accompanies, it must not dominate or clog the action; with 
all else, it serves the whole impression. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that playwright, actors, director 
are no longer overcrowded by set designers and electricians. There 
is spectacle in these productions, but it is spectacle produced by 
massed human beings and the symbols they carry; it is not ‘‘atmos- 
phere” which weans audience interest from the chief business of 
the drama. The lights which dim or glow self-consciously, the 
harsh circle of spotlight for the star player, are anomalous here. 
Without the focusing frame of a proscenium it is impossible, for- 
tunately, to represent Shakespeare’s bodily terrors of witches and 
bloody revenants by an artistic green or blue glow; the audience, 
conditioned to the clear statement of Tudor staging, would find a 
mere colored ray confusingly trivial, if not wholly meaningless. 
To the actor the absence of heavy décor is at once a release from 
slavery and a challenge; he is no longer at the mercy of furniture 
and a color scheme which may tell the audience something very 
different from what he is saying—but neither can he lean upon 
these supports for the lazy or inept. He cannot advance from chair 
to sofa and reverse to table and chair. Once the lights go up, 
Shakespeare and he are the play. The art of true theatre will be 
revived generally if the young people who have learned new grace 
and firmness in these open stages can spread their knowledge suc- 
cessfully. 

There will be some who still assert that community theatre and 
the classic festival are mere playthings, or at best an educational 
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method in extension. It is but half an answer to say that there is 
no essential evil or debility in enjoyment or the classroom. The 
soundest reply is found in the increasing crowds of people who 
are willing to travel for hundreds of miles in order to see a four 
days’ repertory of great plays (and often stay for a second and a 
third repetition of the group). Even more securely it appears in 
the scores of village children, who wander in to an afternoon re- 
hearsal, and return day after day to sit with fixed attention, soak- 
ing up sunshine and William Shakespeare. In their unbiased 
opinion the two seem to have much in common. With this grow- 
ing tide of informed audiences and flexibly trained stage-people, 
we shall have in another generation a country trained to theatre, 
and a national theatre will follow in reasonable course, giving a 
settled profession to actors competent in many styles instead of 
one only, and stimulating playwrights to feed their efforts. The 
nation will have a new comfort, a dependable censor; it will find 
its voice. 


FOOTNOTES 


1The stout barricades of Manhattan’s stupidity have been breached but 
four or five times in the last fifty years, and now it churns these novelties over 
and over, rejecting fiercely any other fresh and vital intrusions on its slumbers. 
The theatre in our metropolis must have repetitions of bartender profundities 
(O'Neill, Saroyan) , vague nonsense (Mrs. Chase—and what a career she is 
making of it!) , odious females (Luce, Hellman), little-man-what-now (Odets, 
Miller) , or dementia (Williams, Williams, Williams, Inge) ; otherwise it re- 
turns to Oklahoma, foggy problem plays, and the futile chit-chat of S. N. 
Behrman. It is possibly the solitary glory of New York which produces this 
effect. In England there are at least four drama centers aside from the me- 
tropolis, which is regarded as but chief among many. There are some three 
dozen new plays each year in London, in contrast to the eight or ten which 
are the present maximum in New York. 


*This remark seems to disregard the worthy Othello in which Paul Robeson 
and José Ferrer were leading actors (against a very trivial Moorish-bazaar 
background). However, that excellent performance was amateur rather than 
professional: Robeson was playing his third stage part and his only classic 
role; Ferrer had played only two comic roles, one in Princeton University, 
before attempting Iago; the Cassio was a graduate of Pasadena Playhouse, and 
the incomparable Roderigo was a puppeteer whose only theatre experience 
had been a season with the amateurs of Thomas Wood Stevens’s Globe The- 
atre. The vigorous clarity of the perforamnce was due to this amateur status, 
which knew not Booth and Macready, and to amateur devotion in constantly 
rehearsing. 
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8The Globe Theatre was adopted by the later World’s Fair in New York, 
but with characteristic parochialism, the directors felt that a really big name 
(that is, known in Manhattan) was necessary to its success; Mr. Stevens was 
asked to step out in favor of Margaret Webster. She chose sophisticated 
young professional actors for her casts, and the whole thing was a lamentable 
failure. New York chalks it up to Shakespeare, Elizabeth, and Thomas Wood 
Stevens, and has never recovered from the wound these bunglers inflicted on 
its professional sensibilities. 


POEM TO BE RECITED ON THE EVE OF THE 
ASCENT OF MOUNT EVEREST 


By L. W. MICHAELSON 


Tall, white Goddess, the moon sibling, 
Be inviolate still; 

Aloof from breath and heedless limb, 
Stand unravished save in dreams of heroes. 
Virgin of the axe and piton; 

Be free forever of poor, crawling 

Icarus and his pride and rope. 

In every nook and cranny now, 

Stands Man the Pretender; 

But let there be one high throne, 

One silent rock that belongs forever 

To mystery and to humble ice and wind. 
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SAGAPONACK 


Three seagulls 
circle the sky 
waiting 


their whitewings lift 
with the shifting air 
slip 
slide 
rise 
with lithesome ease 
where graywaves 
roil the sands 
and the cold wind bends 
the dunegrass 
landward 


still no fish 
slim shadows 
the surf face 
in cold 
piscine 
grace 


only the washed bones 
of a dead flounder 
unanswering 
the harsh 

querulous 
cries 


three seagulls 
circle the sky 


waiting 
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CEREMONY FOR A SECOND SON 


O child, born in this August weather 

of a promise made in December’s bed, 
you are yourself your older brother 

for he who would have been first is dead. 


You who are first instead of second 

and wear his promise as your own 
growing stronger as your brother sickened, 
you must never forget the bone 


that sleeps beneath the face of April 

nor seek to find in death a friend: 

your blood and nerves alone can reconcile 
reluctant earth to your brother’s end: 


for you now born in the teeth of Autumn 
when death prepares his annual feast 
must yet redeem the faith of woman 

and every leaf and bird and beast: 


you are he, our love’s fulfillment, 

the phoenix sprung from your brother’s dust, 
who yet shall comfort April’s bereavement, 
make death regret his unseasonal lust. 


THE RETURN 


I had not fought for this: 
to return 
almost forgotten 
a stranger 
back from a foreign war 
walking the streets in private anger 
finding in barrooms and brothels 
in churches and public places 
only the quick crowds 
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with crooked eyes 
and hungry faces 
(wrinkled oranges 
lying in the gutters 
with all the juice sucked out) 
only the dry mouths 
questioning 
what it’s all about 
and the thin hands 
nervously 
fingering empty glasses... 


In barrooms and brothels 

and churches and public places 
wherever I am forgotten 

they yet will sing my praise 
who had not fought for this... 


Somebody always pays. 


EPIGRAM 


Wreathless 
declining the corruption of power 
Cincinnatus returns 
to his neglected fields: 
better the yoked oxen 
the long furrow 
than maintenance of rusting shields. 


Retired 
he captures the public esteem 
an elder statesman 
consulted by the impetuous young 
incurring no censure 
cultivating fame 
in olive pressings and ox dung. 
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The Cousin Jacks of Caribou 


DAVID H. STRATTON 


They come from distant Tombstone and Virginia on the Hill, 
You ne’er can beat a Cousin Jack for hammering on the drill. 


But for singing and for mining, they have somehow got the knack, 
It’s a second nature to that class of lads called Cousin Jacks.* 


Colorado miners soon discovered in the early ’sixties that placer 
mining was not as profitable as it had been in California. The 
larger part of the wealth of Colorado lay locked up in the gold and 
silver veins that ran deep into the mountains. Almost anyone 
could learn how to pan for gold or work a rocker along the banks 
of a mountain stream, but to extract the riches hidden in the 
granite of the mountains, expert miners were needed. It was, 
therefore, most fortunate that among the thousands of immigrants 
who began in 1858 to rush into the state and crowd the bustling 
mountain towns, there were Cornishmen, later known as Cousin 
Jacks, who had learned their exacting trade in the copper and tin 
mines of their native land. 

These Cousin Jacks first showed their skills in the Central City 
region and later spread out through the rest of Colorado and 
other Western states. One interesting spot where they settled was 
Caribou, a mining town near Central City—a spot where, as the 
natives still say, the wind was born. Knowing something of the 
Cousin Jacks of Caribou will help to understand how they lived 
in other mining regions and how they made their colorful contri- 
butions to Western life and lore. 

How these miners and their feminine companions from the old 
country received the names of “Cousin Jack” and “Cousin Jennie” 
—names which apparently were given to them only in the mining 
camps of the West—makes a good story in itself. Sam Lee, an ex- 
Caribou Cousin Jack, recounts the first time he heard the term. 
He had been in the United States a year, but had spent that time 
with a brother in Baltimore. When he came to Gold Hill, some- 
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one heard his distinctive brogue and called him a Cousin Jack. 
Lee recalls that he asked the person what the term meant; he had 
been called an Englishman in the East. In Colorado many people 
thought that Cornwall was not a part of England, he says.’ 


One theory is that the early miners applied the names “Cousin 
Jack” and “Cousin Jennie” because when the Cornish in this coun- 
try heard of a job possibility, they immediately sent word to their 
relatives back home to come and take it. If they had no relative 
available, they often introduced a friend as an uncle or cousin and 
got him the job. It is true, though, that many of the Cousin Jacks 
in the Colorado mining areas were actually related. When they 
did meet friends or acquaintances that they did not know were in 
this country, the back-slapping and boisterous greetings were so 
loud that bystanders often thought they had met a long-lost rela- 
tive. The custom, still prevalent to a degree, of Americans and 
Englishmen prefixing “Cousin” or “Uncle” to some common 
name as a way of referring to one of the countries in general, add- 
ed impetus to this christening of the Cornish in Colorado. 


Often imitating the Cornish brogue and teasing them, the 
American miners at first applied the terms “Cousin Jack” and 
“Cousin Jennie” in derision, but the Cornishmen proudly accept- 
ed the names and regarded them as distinguishing features. 

These sons of Cornwall had reasons to be proud, for they were 
among the first mining pioneers of Colorado who were on the 
scene when the state’s first paying silver mine was discovered 
above Georgetown on September 14, 1864. Five years later the 
Caribou lode, one of the first in the state to be patented, was 
found. There are many accounts of the discovery of this lode, and 
in most of them Sam Conger is a prominent figure. The lode, 
however, was named the “Caribou” by George Lytle after the 
Caribou district of British Columbia where he had worked. Al- 
most immediately the lonely, wind-swept mountainside became a 
flourishing town. It is difficult to say whether the town or the 
lode for which it was named had the more illustrious career. Al- 
though there were many other mines in the Caribou area, it 
might be more simple to say that any story of Caribou is neces- 
sarily a history of the Caribou mine. 

Why and how the Cousin Jacks came to Caribou is not as in- 
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volved as the movements of some other immigrating groups of 
that time. R. S. Hawker, one of Cornwall’s most representative 
poets, humorously pictured the advantages and opportunities the 
Cornishmen expected to find in America. 


Uncle Rab shall be a churchwarden, 
And Dick shall be the squire, 

And Jem, that lived at Norton, 
Shall be leader of the quire; 


And I will be the preacher, 
and preach three times a day 
To ever living creature 

In North Americay.* 


Economic considerations probably did more to bring the Cous- 
in Jacks to this country than anything else. Many of them had 
left Cornwall for Australia and New Zealand in 1849 because of 
poor conditions. A little later, they came to this country for the 
same reason. Some had the idea of coming to “North America,” 
getting rich in a short time, and returning to Cornwall as soon as 
they did. Others recognized the opportunities in this country and 
decided to come and make their permanent homes here. The love 
of adventure appealed to some of the Cousin Jacks, while, as 
Hawker put it, the opportunity for social advancement was a 
beaconing influence. For countless others it was simply the ac- 
cepted thing to do. 

Sam Lee tells of his coming to the United States in 1888. His 
father asked him one day if he would like to come to America. He 
was twenty years old at the time; the thought of traveling to a 
Strange new land quickly appealed to the young man; he readily 
accepted his father’s offer. On the train to Liverpool he met and 
chatted with a family bound for America (the husband was to be 
in charge of some mining operations in the iron mountains of the 
East). Ina restaurant between trains Lee met six young men also 
on their way to this country. After spending the night with one 
of his father’s friends in Liverpool, he got on the trolley and 
started for the docks. There “it seemed like the whole car got off 
to get on the ship.”” As the ship steamed out of Liverpool for New 
York City, it was comfortably crowded, but at Queenstown, Ire- 
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land, it stopped to take on two hundred Irishmen. Then, loaded 
to the rails, it continued on its way to America. 

The Cousin Jacks’ journey to this country left definite impres- 
sions, some of which may indicate the provinciality of their up- 
bringing or their lack of education. For example, Frank Dally, 
another Caribou oldtimer, remembers when a rather large Cousin 
Jennie burst breathlessly into the small school house at Caribou 
and demanded that the school teacher, a man, step outside with 
her and get the licking he deserved. He had been teaching her 
children lies, she said, and she would have no more. of it. While 
the startled man stood dumbfounded, the enraged Cousin Jennie 
went on to say that her children had come home saying that the 
teacher had told them the earth was round. “I came all the way 
from England and it’s a lie. The earth is not round,” she said con- 
clusively.* 

There was little or no organized immigration of the Cornish- 
men to Colorado and Caribou. A vanguard of Cousin Jacks 
through letters and return visits to Cornwall praised the Rocky 
Mountain area so highly that many of their relatives and friends 
came to see it for themselves. 

It is true that in 1872 the Territorial Legislature created a 
Board of Immigration and appropriated six thousand dollars for 
its operation. A pamphlet in German to be sent by mail was print- 
ed a few months later, and an English version was to follow, but 
the Legislature’s appropriation was not sufficient to permit exten- 
‘ sive foreign activities. The Territorial Board encouraged the 
different countries to organize their own separate agencies. By 
March I, 1872, Boulder County had established an immigration 
board, and two weeks later had authorized the printing of two 
thousand pamphlets describing the resources and splendors of the 
county. This agency was short lived, however, and by April, 1873, 
it had been disbanded. The most efficient organized agents in 
attracting immigrants were the colony organizations and the rail- 
way and land companies. In praise of the colony organizations 
the Boulder County News in 1872 observed that these agencies 
had made “the only systematic effort to secure immigration by 
publishing to the world the inducements here offered.” 

But all of these publicity campaigns, even those of the colony 
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organizations, touched the Cousin Jacks only lightly, if at all. 
Why, then, and how did the Cornishmen come to Caribou? As 
previously indicated, some came directly from Cornwall, most of 
them having relatives or friends already here. Many came from 
the nearby mining camps, and still others came by way of the 
Eastern and Northeastern mines, such as the copper pits of Lake 
Superior. But whatever intermediary stops they might have made, 
one fact still remains—when they reached Caribou, they brought 
with them a great deal of Cornwall. 


Although Cornwall had long been a part of England and the 
Dukedom of Cornwall for hundreds of years had been held by the 
king’s eldest son, the Cornish had never lost their nationalistic 
feeling for their rocky coasts. The Cousin Jacks carried this feel- 
ing with them to America and always thought of themselves as 
being Cornish. On the tombstones of several Cousin Jacks in the 
Caribou cemetery “CORNWALL” appears in large capital let- 
ters. This nationalistic attachment and the concentration of large 
numbers of Cornishmen led to a great deal of clannishness in the 
earlier mining camps of Colorado, but from all indications the 
Cousin Jacks of Caribou, who made up well over half of the 
camp’s eight or nine hundred miners,° lived in no special section 
of the town but mixed freely with their neighbors. 


The Cousin Jacks were friendly with others, but might become 
quarrelsome if anyone challenged their mining abilities. They 
could work together in a mine in perfect harmony, but sometimes 
they were uncontrollable when other national groups, such as the 
Irish, were put in the mines with them. In fact, anyone attempt- 
ing to interfere with their work or tell them how to do it was 
regarded with scorn. 

The friction between the Cornishmen and the Irish was easily 
generated in spite of the fact that the two groups have had close 
relations with each other since early Christian times. Saint Piran, 
a Missionary sent to Cornwall by Saint Patrick in the fifth century, 
became a local saint and later patron saint of the tin miners. But 
in Caribou and other Rocky Mountain mining camps when the 
hot-headed Cornishmen were placed in economic competition 
with the equally volatile Irishmen, differences no matter how 
small were soon magnified. To add to this tempest was the fact 
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that the Cousin Jacks were Protestants and the Irish were Catho- 
lics. Often bloody fights occurred after the two groups had gath- 
ered amicably enough for some drinks in a saloon. Many times 
these difficulties ended in nothing worse than a match in Cornish 
wrestling, a native innovation of the Cousin Jacks. In this contest 
the gladiators dressed in loose-fitting canvas jackets and faced each 
other for the battle like the participants in a cock fight. Clashes 
between the two groups at Caribou, however, were not as serious 
or as frequent as those in the earlier mining camps. 

Underground in the mines the Cousin Jacks introduced valu- 
able innovations. In Cornwall the miners earned extra money by 
“working on tribute” and on the “contract system.” In the form- 
er they excavated the mineral lodes on a percentage basis, and in 
the latter a section of the mine was mapped out and offered for 
exploitation to the lowest bidder. Both of these methods were 
later used in the Caribou mines, and ‘‘working on tribute”’ is still 
in use today in a modified form in the Consolidated Caribou Sil- 
ver Mines, Inc., much of which includes the old Caribou mine. 


The Cornishmen’s advanced knowledge of mining supplied 
another essential element in the Caribou mines. Early in its his- 
tory Caribou needed a practical pump. In the spring of 1871 the 
Trojan mine was forced to suspend operations because its pump- 
ing facilities were insufficient, and rising water forced the miners 
out of the workings. The Cornish pump, described as “a series of 
wooden rods driven by an engine on the surface connecting with 
the pump in the sump,’” helped to remedy this distressing situa- 
tion. 

For digging Caribou’s silver the Cousin Jacks were paid the 
same as American miners. When the camp was near its peak of 
production in the middle 1870's, the wages in the Caribou mine 
were three dollars per day for an eight-hour shift. Other mines in 
the area were paying three dollars and twenty-five cents a day for 
ten-hour shifts. Evidently the Cousin Jacks did not spend all of 
their money on American luxuries. An announcement in the 
Caribou Post in 1871 gave the postal money order charges and 
rates of exchange between the United States and Britain for the 
convenience of those who wanted “to remit small sums to their 
friends abroad.” 
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Conditions in the early mines were far from being pleasant, but 
the Cornishmen did all they could to liven things up. Sometimes 
this included a good lively Cornish ballad. In fact, according to 
those who worked and lived with them, the Cousin Jacks sang 
wherever they were, in church, in a saloon, or at work. Some of 
their favorite songs were “Blow Ye Gentle Breezes,” “Britannica,” 
“Blackbirds and Thrushes,” and ‘““The Wreck of the Arethusa.’” 
On the last working day before Christmas the shafts of Caribou’s 
mines often rang with Christmas carols as the Cousin Jacks gath- 
ered to harmonize just before they left the mine for a more rous- 
ing celebration the next day. 


They characterized Christmas with their “curling” (caroling) , 
often singing melodious Cornish carols, strange to the ears of 
Americans, but beautiful and heart-warming. And sometimes the 
Cousin Jacks included the burning of yule logs in their colorful 
Christmas celebrations. When the time came for the community 
Christmas observance, however, they gathered with the other peo- 
ple of the town in one of the local churches. Big decorated spruce 
trees stood in the middle of the floor as all creeds joined in playing 
games and the singing of the ageless carols. The Cornish lent their 
deep voices to the carols, and later, gifts collected from the com- 
munity at large were given to the boys and girls after they had 
“recited.” 

These Christmas ceremonies show how the Cousin Jacks of 
Caribou modified American customs and holidays. Yet they read- 
ily accepted most American holidays. The Fourth of July drew 
their special attention. On Independence Day they would gather 
in groups around a keg of beer and would often celebrate long 
into the night. 

In religion these peculiar Englishmen felt at home with many 
of the Caribouites. The Cornish had shown an extraordinary en- 
thusiasm for the Methodist movement in England at the time of 
that sect’s origin. Probably the first denominational group estab- 
lished in Caribou were the Presbyterians, but as early as Septem- 
ber of 1871 the Methodists had appointed a circuit rider for the 
Grand Island District (which included Caribou) , the Ward Dis- 
trict, and Jamestown. The Methodists, who were religious pio- 
neers in the mining camps, became a permanent fixture in Cari- 
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bou when enough families arrived to organize a church. First they 
worshipped in the school building, but after several years a church 
was built. Although it had a local man as the preacher much of 
the time, and no organ for many years, this church provided a 
much needed element in the lives of the Cousin Jacks and in 
Caribou society. 

The Cousin Jacks in turn contributed a great deal to the 
church’s life. Their rich voices added significantly to the congre- 
gational singing, and many of them sang in the choir, showing 
their deep religious feeling in song. A Mr. Stephens, “a man 
blameless in life,’ who is mentioned as still having ‘‘the accent of 
England,” was no doubt a Cousin Jack. He faithfully taught a 
Sunday School class ‘‘telling of a savior he loved.” In prayer he 
spoke ‘‘with all the fervent eloquence of one [to] whom the speech 
of the homeland still clings.” Each man in the church shared in 
the janitorial work and went from house to house collecting dona- 
tions for the pastor’s salary. It was a church noted for the number 
of men who participated in its activities. When they came out of 
the mines, they were covered with the dirt of a hard day’s work, 
but when they appeared in church, they were clean and neat. 
‘Fervent prayers” and “friendly hand shakes” characterized the 
hard-working men of the Caribou Methodist Church.° 


The Cousin Jacks met death just like the other pioneers of 
Caribou. In the periodic epidemics that struck the mining camp 
many of them died. Some of the Cornishmen had no relatives in 
this country, and, in fact, the people of the town hardly knew 
their names. If one was killed in a mine accident, his body 
would be brought down the hill to one of the churches where a 
short service was held. Then the body would be taken up the 
winding road to the hilltop cemetery. Sometimes a friend or rela- 
tive would be on hand to erect a crude wooden cross with the 
name scrawled across it, but often only the rounded mound of 
dirt would mark the grave. 

In some sections of Cornwall after the funeral service was con- 
cluded, those in attendance would often carry the casket by hand 
the two or three miles to the cemetery. As they walked along, 
taking turns with the casket, they sang hymns. At Caribou the 
steep climb to the cemetery prevented this practice, but on occa- 
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sion the Cousin Jacks carried the casket of one of their number 
from the person’s home to the church singing hymns as they went. 
When they did, there was not a dry eye within the range of their 
voices. 

There were happier times, especially at weddings. Many of the 
Cornishmen came to this country, earned enough money for a 
ship passage, and sent back to Cornwall for their fiancées or wives. 
The daughters of Cornish or other English families held a special 
attraction for the Cousin Jacks, although some of them, of course, 
married local women. Some returned to Cornwall to marry, bring- 
ing their brides back to Caribou after a short visit with relatives. 
If the wedding took place at Caribou, it was often accompanied 
by boisterous merrymaking. The ceremony might be followed by 
a wedding supper, and then dancing in the Murphey Hall until 
morning. 

Although during non-festive occasions the Cousin Jack had 
many ways of refreshing and enjoying himself, he was ordinarily 
not averse to spiritous refreshment. Caribou was said to be a town 
of saloons. There were five most of the time in a business district 
of about twenty establishments. —The Cousin Jacks were great 
beer drinkers and often indulged in stronger beverages. One of 
them, a teamster, to prove how tough he was, chewed up a whiskey 
glass in a Nederland saloon and later died. Usually, however, the 
Cornish did nothing more foolish than sing at the top of their 
lungs or try to pick a fight when they were drunk. 

Prostitutes, the “lovely painted women,” who were established 
on lower Idaho Street, proved to be a constant menace to the 
sanctity of Caribou homes, as were the dance-hall girls who 
thronged the town’s numerous saloons. In this department the 
Cousin Jacks seemed to be especially tempted. In fact, two types 
of stories or ‘“‘plods’” were told about them. First, the fact that few 
of them could read or write and were constantly trying to conceal 
it, provided the basis for many jokes; and secondly, both the Cous- 
in Jacks and the Cousin Jennies had an animated interest in the 
opposite sex and exerted little effort to curb it. But although this 
characteristic existed in many of the Cornish in an environment 
rife with temptations, it would be doing a great injustice to the 
Cousin Jacks to say that they all followed the same pattern. Many 
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of them, of course, were good and faithful husbands and wives. 

One of the peculiarities which made the Cousin Jacks of Cari- 
bou especially different from their neighbors was their supersti- 
tions. The average Cousin Jack’s superstitious nature and beliet 
in the supernatural is easily understandable when the lengendary 
background of Cornwall is considered. Even as late as 1850 that 
section of England was somewhat isolated. Modern improvements 
reached the finger-like projection of the British Isles belatedly, 
and those which filtered in were not readily accepted by the peo- 
ple. Superstitions were handed down from father to son until 
they reached back into the misty times of Cornwall’s Celtic ori- 
gins.” It is in Cornwall that King Arthur’s Tintagel Castle, the 
legendary scene of the renowned Round Table, is located. Crude 
stone monuments testify to the Celtic origins of the Cornish, and 
edifices of ancient Christianity remain even now. This long and 
often legendary history, coupled with the seclusion of the country, 
was fertile ground for the growth of superstitions. 

At Caribou the Cornishmen’s repertoire of superstitions ranged 
from a belief that women in a mine were bad luck to a violent 
objection to whistling underground. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of rats in a mine was regarded as an indication of good luck. 
Although this choice of company may have offended some of the 
fairer sex, it was one of the Cousin Jacks’ most practical supersti- 
tions. Since rats like many other animals can smell poisonous 
gases, their exit from the mines was always regarded as a danger 
signal by miners. The belief that the presence of a woman in a 
mine brought bad luck became a universal superstition in the 
mines of the West, and even today many of the older miners resent 
feminine company underground. 

If the Cousin Jacks were on their way to work and noticed an 
unusually large gathering of birds, or if one tried to perch near 
them, many times they would return home and not repori for 
work that day. American miners teased and criticized them for 
this apparent foolishness, but the Cousin Jacks stuck by their 
convictions and often cited examples in which a failure to observe 
bad luck omens had brought injury or death. 

A superstition which was the source of many jokes was the 
Cornish belief that if a miner’s candle went out three times or fell 
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from its place on the wall, it was an indication that his wife was 
flirting with another man. In a widely circulated joke the typical 
Cousin Jack has this coincidence happen to him in the mine. He 
immediately leaves the mine and goes home to check on his wife. 
When he returns, one of his friends asks him if another man was 
with his wife. “Yes,” replies the Cousin Jack. “What did you do 
to him?” asks his friend. “Nothing,” answers the Cornishman. 
“He was a perfect stranger to me.” 

Other superstitious beliefs included reliance on revelation in 
dreams and a fear of ghosts and graveyards and “hexing.” The 
Cousin Jacks also maintained that small imps (‘““Tommy Knock- 
ers’) inhabited the mines, and if anyone bothered these creatures 
they would bring bad luck. 

The speech of the Cousin Jacks was an even more noticeably dis- 
tinguishing feature than their superstitions. A miner who worked 
with a group of them near Caribou as late as 1916 asserts that 
whether they were “singing or talking, you couldn’t understand a 
thing those crazy fellows said.” The problem involved more than 
the traditional difficulty the American has in understanding his 
English “‘cousin.” Until the time of Edward VI, which was the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Cornwall spoke its own language. 
Even after that time, the lower classes continued to speak this 
separate vernacular until the end of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. From that archaic language developed many append- 
ages to English which have retained the ancient flavor—such 
things as men’s names, places, and implements of labor. Original- 
ly this vernacular came from that part of the Celtic which includes 
the Welsh and the Breton. 

The use of this distinctive language helps to explain the pe- 
culiar English dialect spoken by the Cousin Jacks at Caribou. 
Their neighbors noticed that the Cornish had difficulty with the 
accepted forms of English. They misused pronouns and verbs and 
either dropped or added “‘h’s” in certain words. Their names were 
often prefixed by Tre—, Pen—, and Pol— as in Trenoweth or 
Polgluse. 

Here, too, was a source of many jokes told in the mining camps. 
At Central City a Cousin Jack, said to be Springs Dewey by name, 
was working in one of the mines on a cold day. He told the hoist- 
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man to place his lunch near the boiler and heat it up before lunch 
time. At noon when the Cousin Jack confronted the boilerman, 
the latter confessed that he had eaten the lunch. To which Dewey 
replied, “I didn’t mean fer ‘ee to eat im up but ’eat ’im up!” 

Speaking of lunches, the food that the Cousin Jacks prepared 
was not drastically different from that of the other inhabitants of 
Caribou, but some of it was definitely native to Cornwall. Saffron 
cake, tea, and “Cousin Jack pasty” seem to have been included 
more frequently than anything else in their diets. The saffron 
cake’s batter was flavored with saffron, which gave it a yellow color 
and a peculiar taste and odor. Tea was served hot, if possible. The 
“‘pasty”’ was usually composed of potatoes, onions, meat, and car- 
rots rolled in dough and browned in an oven or skillet. It was 
either moist or dry and usually measured about six inches long, 
one and a half inches thick, and three inches wide. Its weight av- 
eraged one pound. In typical English fashion the Cousin Jennies 
served tea at regular intervals throughout the day with saffron 
cake as an inseparable companion to the hot drink. 

Carried in a “pie can,” the lunch of the Cousin Jack miner was 
always quite ample. The “pie can” was round like a bucket and 
consisted of three compartments, one above the other. The lower 
compartment was for “‘tay,”” the next level was reserved for a 
“Cousin Jack pasty,” and the top compartment usually contained 
saffron cake and other goodies. The Cousin Jack’s custom was to 
eat from the top downward, thus consuming his dessert first. This 
practice drew much teasing and laughter from the other miners. 

Even with all of these decided peculiarities, the Cousin Jacks 
with few exceptions blended harmoniously into the society at 
Caribou. And so, when mining at Caribou began to dwindle in 
the late 1870’s and then almost completely folded up in the 1890's, 
the Cousin Jacks faded and disappeared with the same rapidity as 
did the town. Some of them were working in this country while 
their wives and families remained in Cornwall. Along with others 
who returned for various reasons, these went back to England. 
Wherever things looked better, they went—Aspen, Creede, Lead- 
ville, Denver, and other Colorado localities. ‘The mining districts 
in the East appealed to others. Boulder claimed some of them; 
many descendants of the Cousin Jacks live there now. As late as 
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1911 some Cousin Jacks were working in the Boulder County 
mine just below Caribou, and a Cousin Jennie ran a boarding 
house at Cardinal. By 1916 only a handful were still present to 
take part in the mining activities of the Caribou vicinity. They 
left soon afterwards to be swallowed up by America’s melting pot. 

Caribou is not even a shell of its old self. Where at its peak 
nearly three thousand persons, including an unnumbered host of 
Cousin Jacks, lived and dug silver ore out of Caribou Hill, only 
three or four rickety shacks stand today. But Cornwall has not 
been the last foreign influence at Caribou. Even now in the Con- 
solidated Caribou Mines several European displaced persons, some 
of them from behind the Iron Curtain, are probing for silver and 
uranium ore even though the old Caribou vein has now petered 
out. They have come to Caribou for the same basic reasons that 
the Cousin Jacks came before this century began—an opportunity 
to escape from the old way of life and a desire for economic and 
social betterment. 
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ELIJAH REDIVIVUS 


By WILLIAM NEWBERRY 


Sky-fire! the Prophet thundered, 
And the butchered meat was cindered. 


Bomb away! the earphones rasped, 
And a city’s core was ash. 


The imperatives of science 
Obsolete the modes of prayer, 
But the donor of the lightning 
Is as lavish as before. 
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The store, the woods, and the road 


A. K. LEWIS 


Well, I’ve rode in my share of trains. New ones, with air-pressure 
doors and footrests. The old kind, with straight-up mohair seats, 
or even cane woven seats—mostly the old kind in the army or 
around home. Times in the army, we were in so tight I’ve slept 
in the aisles and glad of the chance. You don’t expect much from 
the army, but after you get out you figure to be treated better. 
The meanest miserable train I ever was on was when Laurie rode 
down to Tyler with me, with her not saying a word from one end 
to the other. 

Two things I ought explain to start. The first is about Feaser. 
Feaser is the cropper that works around the store. He was a crop- 
per, anyhow, until once he talked up to Vollmer. Just once is all 
it took, and Feaser waits store now, and sleeps out back. He don’t 
have anyone to provide for, so he gets along all right, staying 
around. 

The second thing is about Vollmer. He ain’t rich, particularly, 
and he ain't mean particularly. Now he suffers Feaser to work at 
our store, though he owns the store building, and he could just 
as easy tell Daddy to get rid of him. But Vollmer owns the land 
that a lot of people live on, and you got to pay him attention for 
that, around home. Even around the Capitol they don’t walk over 
him exactly. 


Now when I come out of the army—it was two days after I got 
home, my daddy wanted me to the store, daytimes, helping Feaser. 

“I’m just two days back,” I said. “I don’t fancy working just 
yet.” 

“It don’t keep you home in the evenings none,” he said. “You're 
healthy.” 

So I went down there, along with Feaser. I hadn’t known him 
much before, and he talks a lot, but we got along pretty good. I 
don’t mind store work—it’s mostly habit. 
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I’d been working a few days, and Laurie Vollmer drove up. 
“She wants gas,” said Feaser. “You better go out.” 

‘““How about you?” 

“‘She’s a nice kid,” said Feaser. “She’s Vollmer’s.” 

“I know,” I said. “You got your pride.” But I went out. 

She has a little green car, a convertible coupé. ‘“‘Fill it up,” she 
said. 

“Fill it up,” I said. “Yes, ma’am.” 

“You're Billy Pickering. You're just out of the army,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said. ““About a week now.” 

“Is that your overseas cap?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ I said. “I’m just wearing it around. The blue is 
for infantry.” 

“I’m Laurie,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I said, ‘““Miss Vollmer.” 

“You've been in about three years.” 

“Three years and a little over. You weren’t so big when I left.” 

“I’m bigger now.” She must’ve been about seventeen. 

“T see you are.” 

She came inside while I made change. Old Feaser ducked out 
back. She was a nice girl to look at—tall. I wondered what she’d 
done in three years time, besides grow. We talked for about ten 
minutes before she went off. She tried to talk older than she was. 
I knew what she had in mind, all right, but I wasn’t that sure of 
myself. 

Well, she came back about three days later. ‘‘I got to buy a 
present for Daddy. He’s got a birthday coming.” 

“You better go down to Tyler, Laurie,” I said. ‘I don’t know 
what all we got here.” 

“Show me, anyway.” 

“I don’t know what you could buy here,” I said, “that he 
wouldn’t know where it come from.” 

She laughed. “You show me, anyway.” 

So we went through the shelves together. Feaser didn’t duck 
out this time—he stayed in the store part—and every time I 
looked up, he was watching out of the corner of his eye. Laurie is 
a tall girl, dark hair, and she had on a summer dress, cut low. 
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Feaser knew all right what I was thinking about, and it made me 
jitter. 

“Laurie,” I said, ‘‘you go to the movies ever?” 

“Sometimes,” she said. 

“How about tonight?” I said. “Over to Cleague.” 

‘Why, thank you very much,” she said. “Have you got a car?” 

“I can borrow,” I said. “Meet you around eight?” 

“Eight’s good enough,” she said. “You pick me up at eight. 
I'd like that.” 

“Laurie,” I said, “do you figure we could meet some place?” I 
knew I'd said it wrong. 

‘“‘How come?” she asked. “All right, I'll drive down here then, 
and park.” 

“Laurie,” I said. “Out in back is best. There’s a lot of people 
come over here in the evenings.” 

“All right,” she said. “If you want.” Then she started laughing, 
and I don’t like much to be laughed at, but I thought it was best 
to let it go. 

But after she went, Feaser came over to me. “Damn it, boy. One 
way or the other. Don’t try to straddle.” 

“You're pretty tender,” I said. ‘““What’s your trouble?” 

“One way or the other,” he said. “If you’re going to take the 
girl out, take her out—don’t sneak her out.” 

“I don’t remember asking,” I said. “And as far as you’re con- 
cerned, I ain’t no ‘boy’.” 

“Then act like a man, damn it,” he said. 


Well, I told my daddy I wanted the car that night. I wanted a car 
that bad, I figured to take my mustering-out money and buy one, 
next day, if he wouldn’t lend me. And I figured to tell him so 
right there. But he just shrugged, and gave me the keys. 

So I drove down to the store, and there she was, parked out 
back. 

“It’s dark here,” she said. “I don’t like being here alone.” 

“No one’s going to bother you, Laurie,” I said. ‘See the lights. 
Feaser’s in the store.” 

“No one’s there yet,” she said. “I looked. Who's Feaser?”’ 

‘‘He’s in there all right,” I said. 
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The next thing—she didn’t want to go in the car I had, she 
wanted to go in her own. I didn’t fancy it much—even in Cleague 
they might know who the green car went with. And I didn’t want 
talk just yet. But we might get by, in Cleague, and I didn’t argue. 

So we went to the movie. It turned out she’d seen it once al- 
ready. But it was a war picture, and she liked it fine. “I like that 


’ 


place where they blew up the bridge,” she said. This was after- 
wards, going back. “You ever blow up a bridge, I bet not?” 

“You bet right. And not with any hand grenade,’ I told her. 
“I'd like to see the man to blow up a bridge with a hand grenade.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Well, so” And I told her. I told her about this town Luden- 
wingen for one. I felt pretty good for a while. A lot of the names 
I remember, but the places get mixed up. But I told her as best I 
could. ‘““They given me a medal once even,” I said. 

“What kind? Silver Star?”’ 

“Bronze Star,” I said. ‘““And then I got the Heart, later on. But 
I wasn’t at the hospital more than a couple of weeks.” 

“How'd they hurt you? Show me.” 

“Laurie, honey,” I said, “I sure would show you, but I got to 
keep my shirt on.” 

That started her laughing, and she kept on all the way back to 
the store. It was a pretty good evening. 


Then, when we got back, she didn’t want to change cars—she 
wanted me to drive her all the way home in hers. Well, if I'd done 
that, it would’ve left me two miles of walking. And I told her so. 
She made me promise next time, and I promised. 

Then she wanted some cigarettes. I went around and into the 
store. I didn’t turn the light on, because I knew the right shelf— 
and pretty soon there was Feaser out of bed with his pistol. ‘““Damn 
it, boy,” he said, “I could’ve shot at you without knowing.” 

“That don’t scare me much,” I said. 

“That’s right,” he said. “You're scared of the wrong things.” 
But he went back to bed, and I took the cigarettes out. 

The way she took hers, and the way she held it, I knew she 
didn’t smoke much, or else she just wanted to begin. I thought 
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maybe they’d smell it on her breath at home, but I didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Well, we sat and talked for a long time. After she finished one 
cigarette she had another. I don’t know what all we talked about 
—besides the army. She wanted to hear everything. 

“T’m going to college in the fall,” she said. “Laurel Hill. Do 
you know about it?” 

“Sure,” I said. ““That’s a pretty big place, I know.” 

‘“That’s right,” she said. ‘““They didn’t want me to, especially, 
but I wanted to, and I’m going.” 

“Well, if you want to,” I said, “I guess you ought to.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“When?” I said. “Do you mean now—or right now?” Sitting 
next to her there, in the shadows, was putting most things out of 
my mind. 

‘““Well—now, say.” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly.” 

“You better think,” she said. “You better think about it.” 

“That’s right,” I said. “I will, sure enough.” 

She snubbed out her cigarette, and then she picked the butts 
out of the ashtray and threw them over the side. She leaned 
against me hard—she was growing older every second. “All right, 
then.” She sounded halfway angry. “All right, then—now what 
about right now?” 


Well, the word was bound to get around first or last. And when it 
did, I was surprised there wasn’t more fuss about it. My daddy 
told me to be careful, only. He might’ve tried to do more—work 
me in the store, evenings—but for my mother. I don’t know if he 
would've stopped me—by then Laurie and me would’ve been 
hard to stop. 

I kept on using the car—two or three nights a week, I’d go to 
get Laurie. Mostly I’d ring, and just go inside the hallway, and 
wait there for her to come down. I never saw Vollmer himself 
for a long time—he was away from home a lot. Sometimes I'd see 
her mother, and talk with her, when she wasn’t being sick. 

Feaser gave me as bad a time about it as anyone—and Feaser 
didn’t have nothing to say about it. But he was at me a lot of 
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ways. And it wasn’t he minded my being with Laurie—it was 
something else. He never said, exactly, and I never had sense 
enough to learn from him, until late. 

“You hate Vollmer pretty bad,” I said. 

“Matter of fact, I don’t,” he said. “I don’t hold much against 
him.” 

“You don’t like this country much,” I said. “How come you 
don’t leave?”’ 

“T got no need,” he said. ‘You're the one should leave.” 

“What for. Vollmer ain’t run me off.” 

“You ain't close enough.” 

Well, I wasn’t. But I thought I was—and I was closer than 
Feaser thought I was. 


Then I even met Vollmer himself, to talk to. In the hallway, while 
I was waiting for Laurie. I thought he was away, but here he 
came in the door with his gun—I don’t know what he was shoot- 
ing, that time of day. 

“You're Pickering’s boy, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Vollmer. That’s right.” 

““How’s the store?” 

“It’s doing fine, thank you, sir,” I said. 

“Come in, anyway. You want a drink?” 

So we had a drink together. Then he got out pictures of his 
dogs. He had pictures of all his dogs, even the dead ones. He'd 
pass them over, one by one, and talk about them. I'd look, and 
nod. Finally he said, ‘““You know anything about dogs?” 

“No, sir,” I said. “Only what everybody knows, I guess.” 

“What the hell,” he said. Then he asked me if I wanted another 
drink. Then “Laurie’s going away, come fall,” he said. 

“wee, ae.” 

“I’m sending her to college,” he said. “Laurel Hill.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “Laurel Hill, that’s a pretty big place.” 

“I thought I'd send her there,” he said. ‘“‘Laurie’s got brains. 
That’s something new around this house.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. “I guess she does.” 

“You want another drink, anyway?” he asked me again. “Well, 
what the hell.” 
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Then Laurie came down, and we went off. 


By then it was nothing we could stop, and go back, and do over. 
Right at the beginning, maybe—but that was a long time ago al- 
ready. 

“I don’t want to go anywhere,” she said. ‘Let's drive up in the 
woods.” 

The land is flat, but not swampy to speak of. It’s mostly pine 
needles, and you can drive most anywhere if you watch out for 
stumps. 

“Did you ever kill a man,” she said, “close to?” Then “How 
many frauleins did you go with?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, “Laurie.” 

“How did you kiss them?” 

“Why, I didn’t kiss anybody, honey,” I said. 

“Don’t be funny,” she said. “Show me how—no, you didn’t 
kiss them like that. Show me how you kissed them.” 

Then later on she said, “I don’t like being in the car. Get out,” 
she said. ‘‘Let’s get out.” 

That was a long time ago, already. 


Now I have a dream sometimes of the little green car, and its 
wheels melted up tight. I have another dream, of waiting a store 
with more candy in the counter than berries in the wood. I have 
another dream, where Laurie and Vollmer and me set on the steps 
—and where Feaser tilts back in his chair like a wrinkled-up old 
king—and talks, and waves at the flies. I have a dream of growing 
up tall. I have a dream of being all my life on the road, and I 
guess that’s the dream that’s closest to true. 


Towards the end of July, Laurie got afraid she was going to have 
a baby. We waited until middle August, and there wasn’t any 
doubt. There was a time then she changed—she seemed like a 
different girl. We spent whole evenings, she did nothing but hold 
on to me and cry, “Billy, what do we do next?” 

“Honey,” I said, “I don’t know. I sure don’t know.” And it 
was all I said. 
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“Get something,” she said. “You ought to be able to get some- 
thing.” 

Feaser was the only one I could think to ask. All the nigger 
remedies, he knew them, all the witch remedies. But he wouldn't 
tell. “They maybe don’t work,” he said. “And anyway,” he said, 
“they'd do her harm.” Feaser was pretty good about it. He didn’t 
laugh when I told him, or maybe I would’ve killed him. But he 
wouldn’t tell me any remedy. 

Finally it was Laurie, she decided to go into Tyler. ‘““There’s a 
doctor there we use sometimes,” she said. ‘“‘Maybe he won't help. 
I can ask him.” 

“What if he tells your daddy?” I said. ““Why not a different 
doctor?” 

I thought for a minute she was going to scratch at me. “I wait- 
ed,” she said. “I waited a month for you to find a way. I can feel 
it inside me now,” she said. ‘Inside me, a little lump. Now J have 
to find the way.” 


So I left Feaser to tend the store, and Laurie and me took the train 
down to Tyler. That was on a Monday. I met her on the plat- 
form, and her face was white, like a woman grieving. 

“Laurie,” I said, “I sure do hope this works out.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘““This is bad trouble, and I wish I wasn’t in it. 
Or I wish it was you that took me into it. But I took myself into 
it, and now I'll have to take myself out—and then I'll never need 
you any more.” 

“Don’t feel bad, Laurie.” 

“No,” she said. “I don’t feel bad. I don’t feel like a girl any 
more.” 





Well, that was the train ride I can’t forget ever. I could tell you 
now the people that got on and off, or the color of the walls. I 
could tell you the sound when the door opened, and the wind— 
how it skittered the paper in the aisle. She didn’t talk to me all 
the way, all morning, and after a while I stood on the platform 
between cars, and watched the electric wires and the houses. Some 
way I figured I was dead. 

The doctor lived close to the station. She hadn’t spent more 
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than fifteen minutes with him, than she came running out. Now 
she was scared again, she wanted me. It’s easy to think back about 
the things I should’ve done. Anyhow, she said he was going to call 
her daddy—the way I thought he might. “He’s not supposed to 
do that,” she said. ‘“‘Doctor’s aren’t supposed to do that. Billy, you 
better stop him.” 

“I don’t know how I can stop him, Laurie,” I said. “Laurie, you 
better go back and ask him not to.” 

“I asked him,” she said. “I got down on my knees to him. I’ve 
done everything—lI’ve had to do it all—why can’t you?” she said. 
“I can’t go home now. Daddy will kill me. I got to go away,” she 
said. “Does that mean anything to you?” 

“T sure don’t think he’d do that, Laurie,” I said. ““He thinks the 
world of you.” 

“You want to go back now?” she said. 

“Well, I sure don’t see what else to do, Laurie,” I said. 


When we got back, we walked together up to near her place, and 
then I turned off and went home. When I got there, for a while, 
I thought nothing had happened—no one said anything—it was 
just like any time. Then my daddy said Vollmer had called up 
already, about the middle of the afternoon. “You know what this 
means, don’t you, boy?” Daddy said. “You know what’s going to 
happen to me now, don’t you?” 

But the worst thing was my mother. She didn’t say anything, 
right along, until she started to cry. And then she went off to her 
room, and no one could stop her crying. 


I went down to the store after a while. Feaser came out, and found 
me sitting on the back steps. I started to tell him—by now I could 
tell anything to Feaser. “I already know,” he said. “Your daddy 
was down here this afternoon, and Vollmer called over here, I 
guess, after he called the house.’’ He went back inside the store 
for a while, and then he came back out and sat down. “What do 
you count on doing now, anyway?” 

“Do?” I said. 

“Hell yes, do,” said Feaser. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “You got any ideas?” 
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‘‘My ideas no good to you,” said Feaser. “You might try some 
of your own.” 

“TI can’t think no more,” I said. “Ought I go up there?” 

“You better take the pistol,” said Feaser. “I can’t ever think 
you'd need it. But no one’s got any obligation to get himself shot, 
straightaway.” 

“T ain’t scared of that,” I said. 

‘“That’s right,” said Feaser. ““You’re scared of the wrong things.” 
But after I went and got in the car, he came and leaned in the win- 
dow at me. “You're doing all right,” he said. “You're doing good, 
boy.” 


It’s easy to think back now, about the things I should’ve done— 
where I could’ve made it right somewhere along the line. I wish 
now I’d thought, before I saw Vollmer, what I was going to say. I 
wish I'd had it ready to say. 

But when I got out of the car, and started up to the house, he 
came out on the steps to meet me. It was that quick, he was out 
on the porch. The light was behind him, I couldn’t hardly see his 
face—just the outlines of his collar, and his hair. “What do you 
want?” 

I wish I'd had it ready to say, but I didn’t. “I sure—I sure am 
sorry for what I done, Mr. Vollmer,” I said. 

He stood, like it was hard for him to say words to me. 

“How many know?” he said. 

“TI don’t reckon anybody knows, Mr. Vollmer,” I said. 

“How many know besides your folks?” 

“TI guess nobody knows, sir,” I said. 

“I’m sending her away,” he said. “Laurie. I’m sending her 
away, down to a home. Then I'll take the bastard and give him 
over to be adopted. It ain’t hard. Then I’m keeping her away, 
until she can get into college somewhere—and it'll be the way it 
was going to be before. I don’t want her to have to look at you.” 

I wish I'd had it ready to say. And I almost did say it, but I 
didn’t say it right. “Mr. Vollmer,” I said, “I sure am willing to 
marry her if you want.” 

“T don't.” 

“TI love her, all right,” I said. ‘I love Laurie.” 
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It was some time again, before he said anything. ‘I wouldn't 
want her to have to touch you,” he said. ‘““Now go away. I don’t 
want you to say her name.” 


Well, I went back in the store for a couple of months. Like at that 
German town, I forget the name, where I sat in the corner with 
the blood over my wrists. Laurie went away, I heard—I don’t 
know if her own mother knew why. And Feaser never told. And 
it would’ve been easy for him. And I would’ve known if he’d told 
—black man or white, I would’ve seen it when they looked at me. 
But Feaser never told. He’d talk with me about it. “You almost 
had it right, boy,” he said. “It ain’t your last chance. You almost 
grew up toa man.” But he never told, anywhere else. And noth- 
ing happened to the store. Nobody knew. And nobody was going 
to know, the way Vollmer wanted. 


Then one day, like any other day, Feaser gave me this piece of 
paper, someone had written the name of the home on it. “It’s 
called the Celia,” he said. “I guess it’s down there, all right.” 
“Who wrote this out?” I said. “Where did you find out?” 
‘“‘Never mind,” he said. ‘It’s where Laurie is. No harm in you 
knowing, anyway.” 
‘“‘Why’d you bring me this? It don’t matter now.” 
“No harm you knowing.” It was all he’d say. 


But I went to see her all right, I went to see Laurie, down at the 
home, downstate. I almost didn’t go—I hate to think how close 
I came to not going. 

“I’m sorry,” said the lady. “I don’t have any information for 
you.” 

“She’s here, ain’t she?” I said. 

“I can’t help you,” said the lady. 

“You could ask her,” I said. “You could ask her if she even 
wants to see me.” 

So I went back to the main part of the city for a while, and tried 
to eat lunch. Then in the afternoon I took the bus back out to 
the home. I knew I had to see her one way or another, and I knew 
it was no use going in the front. So I circled around the buildings. 
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There was a big iron fence for a way, around the side. Then it 
gave out to a wire fence. Then, deeper in the woods, there wasn't 
anything, and I cut back in. 

I came back through the woods—pretty woods—to where there 
was a big lawn, in the rear of the buildings. There were all the 
girls, walking along the paths, or sitting in chairs. I looked for a 
while, and I could make out Laurie all right. I could tell by the 
way she moved—every once in a while she’d push her hair back 
and look up. But it was too far away to tell much else. 

I hung at the edge of the clearing. I don’t know what I would've 
done, but for one girl, walking alone, far out from the others, 
around the edge of the lawn, just inside the trees. 

“Excuse me, miss. I want to speak to Laurie.” 

She didn’t even look startled. “I don’t know any Laurie. No 
one here called that.” 

“T’ll point her out,” I said. “On that folding chair. The one 
under the big umbrella.” 

She started to giggle, but not funny. “Who shall I say is call- 
ing?” 

“Look, just please ask her to come and talk to me, miss. And 
don’t tell anyone, please.” 

She was pretty good about it, because she went and spoke to 
Laurie, and soon enough Laurie got up and came walking out in 
my direction. I could see the baby now, and she walked heavy. 
But she was tall and her hair was dark and I started to cry. 

She saw where I was at, finally, and came over. “What do you 
want?” 

“Laurie,” I said, “‘you’re pretty.” 

“IT bet Iam,” she said. ‘““What’s the matter?” 

“Can you get out?” I said. “Come away with me.” 

‘““Where to? Where do you want to go?” 

“Please,” I said. ‘‘Please, Laurie.” 

‘Go back in the woods,” she said. ‘You belong in the woods.” 

“Laurie,” I said. “Can I touch you?’’ Every time I started to 
talk, I started to cry. 

“I’m going to have the baby,” she said, “and I’m going to give 
it away, and I’m going to college—and it’ll be the same way it was 
going to be.” 
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“No, it won't,” I said. ‘Laurie, will you give him to me?” 

‘““What are you?” she said. ““A woman?” 

“Come away, Laurie.” 

“You missed your chances,” she said. “I wouldn't give it to you. 
I wouldn’t give it to anybody. If I could, I’d kill it. Go back 
home.” 

She turned, and started back across the lawn. I came out of the 
woods after her, but I was crying and I couldn’t see where I was 
going. Then they saw from the building, and came out after me, 
and I ran away again, back to the road. 


I hardly left the road since, I guess you could say that. When I 
went away finally, for good and all, I had a crazy idea I wanted 
Feaser to go with me. But there was no need. “‘It’s all right, boy.” 
But he did come down, Feaser alone, to see me go. It’s a long 
time back, already. 

“One thing,” he said. “One thing I might ask you.” 

“What?” 

‘You want me to tell now?” he said. “Tell it around?” 

‘What about it?” 

“If Vollmer was going to do anything,” said Feaser, “he’d done 
it by now. I can just as easy tell it around now, on him.” 

“No,” I said. “I don’t hold much against him.” 

Then he laughed and hugged me, old Feaser. “It’s all right, 
boy. You ain’t got long to being a man. Then you come back 
here, if you want.” 

Well, I been a long way since then. Not much in the trains, and 
I don’t ride much in cars. A long way on foot. I’ve followed the 
seasons around. And sometimes I think Feaser’s right, and I’m 
glad of that, but I don’t know if I'll ever go back. Each night I 
sleep different. And it ain’t everything to be a man. 
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Three sonnets 


MARY SHIRK 
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SUN-MARKED 


The tall, blue mountains seemed so far away 

and unattainable—and frosty cool 

like ice cream on a sultry summer day 

when no one had a nickle. So the golden spool 

of sun unwound and sewed its golden thread 

among the western clouds. And Muddy Hill 

began to glow with color—purple, yellow, red— 

that painted, just like new, each roof and sill. 

It was the dust that colored things, they said— 

the ones who always knew the answers—so 

the mountains seldom glowed as golden-red 

because they caught and held the constant snow. 
The mountains seemed so far away and blue, 
but Muddy Hill was earth—and sunset, too. 


SONNET TO STRANGER-GROUND 


The houses down the street are plump and clean 
with placid laughter beaming from their eyes. 

I look along that quiet, well-planned scene, 
suspecting that my heart is not so wise.— 

The fat adobes gather on the flats. i 
The crazy shanties cluster by the tracks. 
The factories are sprawled like lazy cats 
that need a scratch or two upon their backs. 
And, if I step beyond this street, I know 
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that I would meet a lazy, useless park, 

and I could sit and let the sunlight flow 

like honey poured into the well of dark.— 
Yet, I would sense those others all around, 
accusing me of seeking stranger-ground. 


MUDDY-HILL JOE 


In spring, Joe said, someday he’d pull the weeds 

while they were small and green and shallow-rooted, 

before they grew and scattered all those seeds— 

but, well, some other day was better suited. 

When summer came, he said he’d have them mowed. 

They'd lie like hay—old weeds to heal the soil. 

Besides, he planned to fish when corn was hoed— 

this summer, it’s too hot to toil and moil. 

Then autumn came. The fields of seed were shed, 

and he remarked that now was time for burning— 

when all the crop was creaking dry and dead. 

So blizzards brought the months of no returning. 
And, next year, breaks again the milkweed pod, 
and weeds grow taller still where sunflowers nod. 
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Is economic stability a mirage? 


REUBEN A. ZUBROW 


Looking back over the past two decades of American economic 
history, one is impressed by the extraordinary developments which 
have occurred in the levels of employment, production, and prices. 
In these twenty years the population has increased 25 per cent, 
but the number of gainfully employed civilians has increased 
more than 50 per cent—from 39 to 62 millions. Unemployment 
has been practically eliminated, dropping from 12 million to less 
than 2 million at the end of 1952. This gain in employment has 
been accompanied, of course, by equally dramatic advances in tech- 
nology and the utilization of non-human resources. More astound- 
ing has been the growth achieved in the output of physical goods 
and services—food, clothing, shelter, cars, medical services, as well 
as bullets and A-bombs. The record shows that production, meas- 
ured in dollars of constant purchasing power, has risen from a de- 
pression low of $120 billion to $345 billion in 1952, an amazing 
increment of more than 185 per cent. 

In sharp contrast is the story of the twenty-year trend of increas- 
ing prices. Despite all the government’s anti-inflationary attempts, 
especially since 1941, the cost of living has practically doubled, 
and the wholesale price index has risen by approximately 150 per 
cent.’ In other words, the purchasing power of the dollar earned 
or the dollar saved has been whittled away to less than one-half its 
1932 value. These incontrovertible facts strikingly reveal what is 
feared by many thoughtful citizens to be one of the central eco- 
nomic paradoxes of modern capitalism—the apparent incompati- 
bility of full employment and price stability. Nevertheless, the 
achievement of domestic economic stability requires the resolu- 
tion of this very paradox. 


THE SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 


The avoidance of the twin evils of chronic unemployment and se- 
vere fluctuations in the value of the dollar has become one of the 
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most widely accepted social objectives of governmental policy. 
The Employment Act of 1946 explicitly declared that “it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the Federal Government 
... to promote maximum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power.’ Such goals scarcely can be achieved unless real in- 
come is safeguarded from declines in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Thus economic stability has taken its place beside other 
broad declarations of social policy—such as building up our de- 
fenses, avoiding a cataclysmic third world war, and preserving the 
democratic way of life—goals upon which the majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States could agree at mid-century. As a Holly- 
wood movie lampooning our political folkways put it a few years 
ago, we all abhor deflation, very few will publicly favor inflation, 
what we all really want is “‘flation.” 

The presidential candidates of the last election were no excep- 
tion. During the closing days of the campaign General Eisen- 
hower pledged that if elected “the full resources of our new ad- 
ministration will be thrown into the battle against inflation.’”* 
Neither candidate attempted to defend the thesis that government 
could or should pursue a hands-off policy on this issue. The rea- 
sons are apparent. The man in the street is aware, even if only in 
a vague manner, of the great transformation which has occurred 
in the institutional character of our economic system. The rela- 
tively simple and atomistic economy of the eighteenth century 
upon which English classical economists postulated their Newton- 
ian theories of automatically self-corrective market structures has 
slowly and inexorably yielded to the highly complex and interde- 
pendent economy characteristic of an age of mass industry. The 
continuing revolutions in science, technology, and business cor- 
porate structure that made possible the high levels of productivity 
also have fathered a multiplicity of industrial, financial, and labor 
giants whose concentrated decision-making powers increasingly 
dominate the economy. It is widely recognized that the classical 
system based upon the individual’s avowed self-interest and the 
“invisible hand” of the free market cannot be relied upon to as- 
sure a stable price level any more than it can prevent the under- 
employment of human and non-human resources which has peri- 
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odically plagued the economies of the western world since the 
Industrial Revolution. 


Adam Smithian ideas, however, die slowly. It currently is 
argued that in a dynamic economic environment, such as ours, a 
moderately “creeping” inflation would be innocuous, if not bene- 
ficial, and should not require governmental intervention. A coun- 
terpart of the same thesis is implied in such statements as that 
“unemployment is the price we pay for freedom.” Translated free- 
ly, “some” unemployment during depression and ‘‘some”’ inflation 
during prosperity are socially less undesirable than the govern- 
mental tampering with the market mechanism that would be 
required to achieve economic stability. 

An eminent Harvard economist recently contended, for exam- 
ple, that a creeping inflation would be desirable, since ‘‘the main- 
tenance of a stable price level would require the acceptance of 
chronic unemployment.’* If these are the inevitable alternatives, 
then a defensible argument can be made that the social injustices 
arising from a moderate inflation are of less consequence than the 
havoc wrought by chronic unemployment. But this merely poses 
the paradox, not its resolution. Society wishes neither. The eco- 
nomic objective is the achievement of both full employment and 
price stability. Nor has it been demonstrated that a rising price 
level will prevent the occurrence of a subsequent depression. On 
the contrary, one of the major evils of sustained inflation in the 
past has arisen not from the inflation itself, but from the deflation 
and unemployment which have always followed in its wake. To 
contend that what goes up does not necessarily have to come down 
assumes that the automatic market mechanism, buttressed by gov- 
ernmental exhortations to labor and management to practice 
voluntary restraint, will be able to check the wage-price-profit 
spiral and keep a moderate inflation from breaking into a “gallop, 
boom, and bust.” Neither history nor theoretical analysis supports 
such an assumption. 

Furthermore, a moderate price rise which hardly seems worth 
bothering about in the short-run takes on quite an immoderate 
proportion in the long-run. A small 2-per-cent-a-year increase if 
continued for twenty years will amount to an inflation of 50 per 
cent in the price level, and a depreciation of one-third in the real 
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value of the dollar. It is apparent that an inflation of this order 
magnifies the inequities in the system. Changing price levels 
always bring windfall gains, as well as losses, which have little 
correspondence with an individual’s productivity. As in a poker 
game, the redistributive effects are such that what some lose others 
must gain. Any sustained inflation improves the relative position 
of particular economic groups, but always at the expense of those 
whose incomes and savings vary by less than the cost of living— 
that large segment of the American public composed of people 
who live on pensions, annuities, and other forms of fixed income; 
investors who receive interest and dividends in fixed money terms; 
salaried workers whose incomes are “sticky”; and the millions of 
unskilled laborers who generally are unorganized. The resultant 
injustices sharpen the conflicts in society between interest groups 
—labor and management, debtor and creditor, farmer and city 
folk—and ultimately undermine the group consensus required in 
periods of national emergency. 





Finally, the predominant role the United States has had in the 
field of international trade and finance since World War II means 
that the consequences of price fluctuations in the American econo- 
my inevitably spill out beyond our national borders, intensifying 
the economic difficulties of the rest of the free world. 


It is rather difficult to make a defensible case for any inflation 
and easy enough to be against it in principle. More practically, 
the relevant questions are what causes the inflationary process and 
how it can be curbed. 


THE INFLATIONARY PROCESS 


Inflation has been described by the London Economist as a matter 
of ‘‘too many dollars and too few goods.” This is a capsule version 
of the historically well-known Quantity Theory of Money. Until 
the advent of the modern revolution in economic thinking insti- 
tuted by John Maynard Keynes in 1936, it was probably the most 
widely accepted theory of inflation to be found in the economic 
literature of the past two centuries. (Incidentally, this partly ac- 
counts for the emphasis that has so often been placed upon mone- 
tary policy, as distinguished from fiscal policy, by governments 
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confronted with rising prices.) The Quantity Theory is actually 
a formal truism, M = PT, which asserts that the total money sup- 
ply, M, always equals the product of the general price level, P, 
and the volume of trade, T. Although indisputable as a truism, 
this elementary relationship of money and output has been used 
as a basis for making assertions as to the cause of inflation. When 
the money supply increases at a faster rate than goods are pro- 
duced, it causes the price level to rise. It follows, therefore, that, 
if the economy is operating at a full employment level, the remedy 
for inflation will be to reverse the process, i.e., decrease the money 
supply. Such action, however, will not influence the number of 
dollars chasing goods if it merely causes the community to spend 
its reduced volume of funds at a faster rate. Reductions in the 
stock of money can be offset by increases in the velocity of the 
turnover of money. In other words, the reduced volume of money 
may affect only those funds which would not have entered the 
spending stream anyway, e.g., liquid balances that are kept under 
mattresses, in cookie jars, bank accounts, and government securi- 
ties, to name a few. 


This aspect of the Quantity Theory, in turn, raises the more 
fundamental question of what constitutes money. Actually, in 
addition to common currency (paper money and coins) there is a 
large variety of liquid assets which can be used as generalized pur- 
chasing power. Demand and time deposits (checking and savings 
accounts) quantitatively are the most important medium of ex- 
change in the system. Moreover, savings and loan shares, short- 
term government securities, and other credit instruments with 
varying degrees of convertibility are all close substitutes for com- 
mon currency and each other. It is not surprising that there is 
little consensus among monetary experts as to where the line 
should be drawn between what is money and what is not money. 
At best it is an arbitrary decision. 

More imporiant than the definition of money is the existence 
of a huge volume of liquid assets in our system, in large part the 
direct result of financing World War II by borrowing instead of 
taxation. The Federal Reserve has estimated that from 1939 to 
1951 the liquid asset holdings of individuals and non-financial 
business in the United States increased by 275 per cent, with more 
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than half of the total accounted for by the growth of bank de- 
posits. This has been the cause of the monetary dilemma facing 
the government in its attempt to manage a colossal public debt 
and at the same time restrict the inflationary pressure of an in- 
creased money supply. The Treasury has favored a cheap money 
policy of low and inflexible interest rates in order to facilitate the 
servicing and refunding of the national debt, whereas the Federal 
Reserve has advocated increased interest rates in order to curb the 
expansion of bank-made money. The Treasury’s position pre- 
vailed from 1946 until March, 1951, when both agencies reached 
a new accord on policy. Since then the entire interest-rate struc- 
ture has risen as a result of the Federal Reserve being granted. 
more freedom in initiating monetary controls. 


In the past, however, one of the major weaknesses of an anti- 
inflationary policy based on the Quantity Theory has been that it 
emphasized changes in the volume of money as the only important 
factor in the inflationary process. But a change in the money sup- 
ply, regardless of how defined, can only affect the price level by 
the influence it exerts on the rates of spending and saving. This is 
not to imply that the money supply does not have an important 
bearing on prices, but there are many other factors—taxation, for 
example—which also influence the rates of spending and saving. 
It was the opinion of a group of the nation’s top monetary experts 
appearing before a Congressional committee in 1952 that the great 
waves of scare buying and rising prices which immediately fol- 
lowed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea would not have been 
materially changed even if the Federal Reserve had pursued a 
tougher monetary policy.° 





In contrast to the Quantity Theory, the Keynesian analysis 
places major emphasis on the rates of investment and saving. The 
essence of the inflationary process is the existence of a national 
effort to spend at a rate which is greater than the economy’s ability 
to produce the goods and services desired. This excess of effective 
demand over supply is known as the inflationary gap. Rising 
prices induced by such a gap will be accompanied, as indicated, by 
increases in the stock and velocity of money, but the means of 
financing should not be confused with the cause of the gap. The 
latter can be accounted for only by the levels of income and spend- 
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ing generated in the three main sectors of the economy: the con- 
sumer households; the business community; and the federal, state, 
and local government units. Although in any time period, such as 
a year, the economy’s total income is exactly equal to the amount 
of spending on all types of final goods and services produced, it 
does not follow that this equality will hold in each of the three 
particular sectors. For example, we often see that expenditures 
are greater than revenues in the government sector. 


Perhaps it is simplest to explain by a specific illustration. First 
let us suppose that the government orders a B-36 plane to be built 
at a cost of $3 million. The money spent by the government be- 
comes personal incomes in the form of wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, profits, etc., for all those who participate in its production. 
Some of the income will be taxed, but not at a 100 per cent rate. 
Assume the tax amounts to $1 million, the remaining $2 million 
is disposable income available for the purchase of such consumer 
items as food, cars, and television sets. But the initial expenditure 
by the government of $3 million did not create any goods or 
services for the consumer markets. Thus the $2 million deficit 
incurred in the government sector by the purchase of the plane 
resulted in surplus spending power of $2 million in the consumer 
sector. 


In a similar manner the business sector also operates with a 
deficit whenever on net balance the business community as a 
whole borrows funds or floats new corporate securities in order to 
finance the construction of new plant, the purchase of equipment, 
or the accumulation of inventory. In other words, from the point 
of view of the system as a whole and its inflationary problem, the 
business sector engages in deficit financing whenever its total in- 
vestment is larger than its gross retained earnings, i.e., undis- 
tributed corporate profits and depreciation reserves. Of course, 
nearly everyone realizes that only by a continued growth in invest- 
mént which leads to an expansion of the economy’s productive 
facilities can the nation hope to increase the ultimate flow of 
civilian commodities and military hardware. But during the 
period in which the new factories, mills, and machines are being 
built, resources are diverted from the production of consumer 
goods while simultaneously the investment generates a flow of 
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additional consumer purchasing power. The immediate inflation- 
ary impact is the same as in the case of the construction of the 
B-36. 

The inevitable consequence, then, of deficit financing, whether 
by government or business, is to create spending power in the 
consumer sector which is greater than the available supply of con- 
sumer goods by exactly the same amount as the deficit created in 
the other sectors. This is the basic inflationary gap. 


THE POST-WAR RECORD 


Let us now take a look at the actual post-war record in order to 
see which sectors of the economy have created the inflationary 
gaps of the period. A condensed version of the ‘National Eco- 
nomic Budget,” representing the flows of income and expenditures 
for the three main sectors and their respective surpluses and defi- 
cits since World War II, on an annual basis, is shown in the table 
below. 


It is apparent from the table that the major deficit financing for 
the entire period was incurred by the business sector. Of course, 
the high levels of private business investment were partly due to 
the growth in government expenditures, particularly for the na- 
tional security build-up. Contrary to popular belief, the govern- 
ment during this period literally taxed away substantially more 
income than it generated by its spending. However, the govern- 
ment surpluses were not large enough to offset the private invest- 
ment deficits and prevent the emergence of inflationary gaps in 
the consumer sector which in 1951 and 1952 were about twice as 
large as the average of the preceding five years. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the 1946-1950 period the cost of living and wholesale prices 
increased by 30 and 50 per cent, respectively; whereas after March, 
1951, the former rose by only 3 per cent and the latter actually 
showed a sustained decline of 4 per cent. In other words, when 
the inflationary gap was the smallest (1946-50) the price rise was 
the steepest; contrariwise, when the gap was the largest (1951-52) 
prices actually leveled off. Thus, despite the growth in deficit 
financing, the political oratory of the last presidential campaign, 
and the experts’ gloomy predictions, the general price level actual- 
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NATIONAL ECONOMIC BUDGET 
(in billions of dollars) 








Average 
for 5 years 
1946-1950 1951 1952? 
Consumer Sector 
Disposable Personal Income 182 225 235 
Expenditures on Consumer Goods and Services 173 208 216 
(+) Excess of Potential Spending Power +9 +17 +19 
Business Sector 
Gross Retained Earnings 25 33 36 
Expenditures for Constr., Equip., Inventory? 40 59 52 
(—) Excess of Private Business Investment —15 —26 —16 
Government Sector 
Receipts, less Transfer Payments® 43 70 76 
Expenditures for Goods and Services* 37 63 78 
(+) Excess of Receipts or (—) Expenditures +6 +7 —2 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT* 250 329 345 











Sources: Federal Reserve Bulleiins, August, 1951, December, 1952; The 
Economic Report of the President, January, 1953, Appendix A. 

1Based on estimates of the President’s Council of Economic Advisors. 

2Includes net foreign investment. 

3Both receipts and expenditures exclude the same amount of government transfer 
payments, such as veterans’ benefits, subsidies, interest on public debt. 

*The sum of the incomes of the three sectors is not equal to the sum of the ex- 
penditures, or to GNP, because of rounding and statistical discrepancies. 


ly has remained relatively stable for the past two years. 

The reasons for this amazing “lull” in the inflationary move- 
ment are to be found in a host of factors that caused the consum- 
ing public to keep their excess purchasing power off the markets 
in the form of savings. In short, the factors that caused the in- 
creased saving are, ipso facto, the explanation of the “lull.” What 
caused the increase of savings which has characterized the last two 
years of the Korean War? 

In the first place, it appears that by 1951 the most urgent de- 
mands for consumer durable goods by families in the upper in- 
come groups had been mainly satisfied during the preceding five 
years. Federal Reserve studies of the post-war structure of income 
distribution show that the top 25 per cent of the nation’s consumer 
spending units (families with annual incomes of $4,000 or more 
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after Federal tax) received approximately 50 per cent of the total 
disposable income and accounted for more than 90 per cent of the 
net savings of the entire consumer sector.™ 

Secondly, direct price and wage controls were reintroduced 
in January, 1951. As noted, the war had set off waves of 
hoarding by consumers and inventory accumulation by business. 
The imposition of direct controls at this time, even if poorly con: 
ceived and ineptly administered, had a psychological impact on a 
large segment of the American public—probably those who had 
never been exposed to an elementary course in economics. The 
dollar maintains its stability only as long as the community has 
confidence in its prospective purchasing power. The mere belief 
that direct controls could be effective made them so, and thus 
helped check the inflationary mass shift from saving to spending. 


Thirdly, the use of a priority system for the allocation of basic 
resources such as copper and steel influenced consumer saving to 
the extent that it prevented families with adequate incomes from 
competing with the defense program for scarce resources by the 
time-honored means of bidding up the price. The volume of per- 
sonal savings was swelled by the amount of disposable income 
which could not be spent on pleasure yachts, swimming pools, or 
custom-built limousines that in the absence of priorities would 
have been produced. 

Finally, the program of monetary and credit controls also played 
a role. The over-all rise in the interest-rate structure may have 
conceivably encouraged certain marginal spending units to in- 
crease their savings. More importantly, the Federal Reserve insti- 
tuted Regulations X and W, which were designed to limit directly 
the financing of residential housing and consumer durables. The 
major impact of these regulations was upon families in the me- 
dium and lower income groups who desired to fufill their pent-up 
demands for the American way of life via the installment buying 
route. As a matter of fact, the consumer credit controls worked 
so effectively that soft spots, undesirable inventories, and unem- 
ployment began to appear in some consumer goods markets, and 
in 1952 both regulations were abandoned. 

In short, the record clearly shows that notwithstanding the 
growth in the inflationary gap caused by the expanding business 
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and government expenditures, the net effect of all the above de- 
scribed factors resulted in relative price stability during the past 
two years, whereas in the absence of these controls the immediate 
five post-war years were characterized by a rise in the general price 
level that could not be labeled as ‘‘creeping’’ even by the propon- 
ents of moderate inflation. 


THE REMEDIES 


When large amounts of highly liquid assets exist in the system, 
appropriate anti-inflationary policy must rely on a variety of flexi- 
ble measures. The inherent weakness of controls devised to im- 
pound surplus purchasing power is that they temporarily suppress 
but do not eliminate the basic inflationary forces. It is almost self- 
evident that any real attack on the problem must be directed at 
closing, or at least significantly narrowing, the inflationary gap. 
Traditionally such policies have taken the form of fiscal and mone- 
tary controls. 

As always, the most popular fiscal policy advocated is to reduce 
the amount of public spending. Very few reasonable men disagree 
with this in principle. The more crucial questions are the specifics 
of where, how, and when. As is widely understood, the task is 
made increasingly difficult when more than 90 per cent of federal 
expenditures for goods and services represents national security 
outlays tor military services, atomic energy, international security, 
and civil defense.’ And there is no evidence as yet that any radical 
revision of foreign policy is contemplated which will materially 
affect this 90 per cent of the budget. 

Two popular theories are also often advanced on this issue of 
reduction of public spending. One is that by “frying the fat” out 
of the military program important savings can be achieved. His- 
tory, not oratory, will reveal to what extent the budget is amenable 
to such paring without sacrifice of armed strength. The other is 
the widely proclaimed “hump” theory which states that once the 
desired degree of preparedness is achieved, military spending can 
then be leveled off. But since the beginning of the cold and hot 
wars with the Soviet world the “hump” has been pushed progres- 
sively further and further into the future. We do not possess any 
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unilateral decision-making power over this matter, and thus gov- 
ernment expenditures, it appears, must be considered a political 
and military variable independent of anti-inflationary fiscal policy. 

The obvious alternative to reduction of war spending would be 
to tax away the increased income created by the arms program. 
This would be the heroic but tough way, since the American 
public may not be in the mood to tolerate tax increases. On the 
other hand, we should remember that by doing nothing we will in 
a short time automatically cut our tax load by some $6 billion. 
(The excess profits tax is due to expire on June 30 and the last of 
the 1951 increases in personal income taxes, averaging 11 per 
cent, terminates on December 31, 1953.)* The loss of this $6 bil- 
lion will seriously aggravate the inflationary pressures, unless com- 
pensating taxes are raised by tapping other sources. 

It has been suggested that additional revenues to offset these 
losses could be obtained by the imposition of a federal “uniform 
sales tax of 5 to 6 per cent on all consumer goods except food 
(and) medicine.”® Such a tax would have an anti-inflationary 
effect since it would shift to lower income groups a relatively 
larger share of the tax burden and hence discourage consumer 
spending. A federal sales tax might be considered politically un- 
palatable, however, because of its inherent inequities and because 
it could lead to a serious weakening of demand, and consequent 
unemployment, in consumer goods industries. Wielding the meat 
axe on corporate profit and personal income taxes when the sit- 
uation calls for the use of the scalpel may cure the disease but kill 
the patient. 

But balanced budgets are not enough. Peace or war, it is a 
fundamental principle of public finance that “‘taxes in relation to 
public expenditures should be higher in periods of rising and 
high business activity than in periods of declining and low busi- 
ness activity.’"° The post-war record shows that substantial sur- 
pluses in the government sector are needed to offset the tremend- 
ous expansion of private business investment. However, it appears 
that in a manner reminiscent of the change in policy which oc- 
curred when the British Tories replaced the Labour Government 
in 1951, the present administration also will prefer to substitute 
monetary controls for increased taxes. 
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To many people, monetary controls always look like the easy 
way out. The essence of monetary policy is to influence indirectly 
business investment and personal savings by exercising control 
over the supply of money as well as the cost of money (interest 
rate). For reasons already indicated it is not evident that, under 
the present institutional character of our financial system, the 
Federal Reserve can significantly influence the money supply. On 
the other hand, the partial abandonment of the government’s 
cheap money policy in 1951 did give the Federal Reserve some 
discretion over the interest-rate structure and the cost of money. 
Fundamentally, the question is whether increased interest rates 
can materially influence the volume of private investment. 

First, let us remember that business prosperity and corporate 
profits have been at record highs during the post-war era. National 
income in current dollars rose from $180 billion in 1946 to $291 
billion in 1952, an increase of more than 61 per cent. But the 
three major components sharing in the distribution of national 
income before tax reveal marked differences in their respective 
percentage rates of increase. While the unincorporated business 
and farm component rose by 33 per cent and the wage and salary 
component by 62 per cent, corporate profits showed an increase of 
125 per cent for the period.’ Secondly, the rise in income was 
accompanied by an increase in private business expenditures on 
new plant and equipment (excluding agriculture) from $13 bil- 
lion in 1946 to an all-time high of $27 billion in 1952.” A large 
part of this expansion was directly related to the military program 
and as such enjoyed relatively assured returns and high war-time 
amortization rates for tax purposes. Thirdly, with the change in 
political administration the business community has every reason 
to believe that the “atmosphere” in which it operates will be more 
favorable now than at any time during the past twenty years. In 
the light of these facts, it seems somewhat doubtful, when profits 
after tax for all private manufacturing corporations are averaging 
10 per cent on net investment, that a rise in interest rates from, 
say, 3 per cent to 4 per cent can significantly deter the investment 
plans of corporations.” 


Thus the success of indirect monetary controls finally will de- 
pend upon whether manipulation of the interest-rate structure 
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can curb consumer spending and encourage voluntary saving suf- 
ficiently to offset the net deficit of the business and government 
sectors of the economy. But it is precisely at this point that Keynes 
made one of his great contributions to modern economic thought 
by refuting the classical doctrine that flexible interest rates would 
automatically tend to equate the nation’s planned savings with de- 
sired investment. The savings decisions of millions of consumer 
spending units are not made by the same individuals who are re- 
sponsible for the investment decisions of the business sector of the 
economy. Nor are they made primarily on the basis of the expect- 
ed interest return. For many families in the upper income groups 
saving is practically unavoidable, while for others it is motivated 
by the desire to provide for emergencies, economic independence, 
children’s education, etc. Moreover, the decisions of both con- 
sumers and businessmen are made in expectation of future events 
that many times cause them to act in a manner which widens 
rather than narrows the savings-investment gap. Just as the threat 
of war can initiate an inflationary spiral, the prospect of peace 
could cause increased saving and decreased investment. To revert 
in the middle of the twentieth century to a monetary policy which 
rests on a nineteenth century classical assumption that the supply 
of savings is a function of the interest-rate structure is to ignore 
both the economic history and theory of the last half century. 


Maintenance of the precarious price stability achieved during 
the last two years of the Korean War will depend primarily on 
how vigorously the government pursues realistic fiscal and mone- 
tary policies that deal with the roots of inflation—the deficit fi- 
nancing caused by the continual growth of war expenditures dur- 
ing the last decade. At present, it is practically impossible to say 
how far, how fast, or for how long the war mobilization of our 
economy must continue. In the absence of any marked improve- 
ment in the international political situation, it appears from the 
foregoing analysis that the long-run inflationary forces at work in 
the economy outweigh the inherent deflationary factors. It is too 
early to predict categorically what precise weapons out of the 
arsenal of fiscal, monetary, and direct controls the present admin- 
istration will use in “the battle against inflation.” One can express 
the hope, however, that they will not wish to revert to the eco- 
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nomic philosophy which characterized the Republican adminis- 
trations of the nineteen-twenties and place their sole and ultimate 
reliance on the efficacy of built-in automatic stabilizers—the eco- 
nomic trinity of balanced budgets, flexible interest rates, and free 
but imperfect market forces. 
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I got the idear 


MARION KINGSTON 


As a teacher of writing in a university, I have been consistently 
amused to observe two paradoxes in the behavior of my colleagues 
(myself included) and of our students. In the first place, the un- 
dergraduate who conforms most docilely to the conventions of his 
clique—the crew cut, T-shirt, levis, and white bucks, or, other- 
wise, the pony-tail, cashmere sweater, and saddle-shoes—will often 
reveal the most daring nonconformity in something like spelling. 
On the other hand, the very teacher who detests standardizatton 
and who rewards and encourages the least flicker of freshness in 
style or idea will be just the one to douse in red ink any spark of 
orthographic originality. However appreciatively he may chuckle 
over unorthodox spellings (fearous for fierce, cruelsome for grue- 
some, mid-evil for medieval, gorillas for guerrillas) , he neverthe- 
less feels bound by duty to quash them ruthlessly. I suspect that 
this is the general situation among the readers of college themes. 
Do not all instructors, on encountering a spelling like flustrated, 
wonder for a fraction of a moment whether it is not, in truth, an 
improvement over both frustrated and flustered before marking 
it sternly for correction? 

While teaching at the University of Maine I encountered a very 
special regional variation of this familiar problem—a variation, 
nevertheless, which seems to represent in miniature, I might say, 
the whole effort of pedagogical standardization of speech and writ- 
ing. I thought when I went to Maine to teach that I was pretty 
well prepared for all the kinds of errors peculiar to that most pecu- 
liar of literary forms—the freshman theme. But look at the spell- 
ings that my students at Orono produced: they wrote of being 
‘“‘carm, cool, and collected,” of “dancing a poker,” of eating “pep- 
pimint,” of trying to “‘illerstraight a story,” of leaving things “all 
helta skelta,” of dressing in “gordy colors,” of wearing a ‘‘cosarge”’ 
to a dance, of finding gnarled driftwood that looked like ‘‘corpu- 
lating catapillas.”’ 
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Having lived in and about Boston most of my life, I was fa- 
miliar with the Yankee high-handedness in the placing of r’s, and 
I knew that although a down-Easter possesses in active use about 
the same number of those consonants as any Coloradan, he ar- 
ranges them differently. I nearly said ‘‘unpredictably.” But to a 
New Englander, the behavior of the r is as predictable as the 
arrival of the geese in Merrymeeting Bay. All my life I had heard 
people talk about idears and speak of undersized lobsters as shots 
—had talked that way myself, in fact. I had been the first to laugh 
when a friend from the Midwest ordered a pork roast at a Bangor 
butcher’s, only to discover when she unwrapped the meat at home 
—a fine pot roast. 

I was also well aware that this Yankee pronunciation had the 
most reputable literary sanction. James Russell Lowell, in “The 
Courtin’,” described Huldy’s mother as sprinkling clothes “agin 
to-morrer’s i’nin”’’—a line which perfectly illustrates the behavior 
of the itinerant Yankee r in disappearing from its conventional 
location (out of “i’nin’”’) and cropping up wherever there is an 
r-deficiency (‘“‘tomorrer’). Lowell, for all his relish of the tang 
and gusto of the New England dialect, was nevertheless somewhat 
on the defensive about what might appear to be an uncultured 
taste, and in his introduction to the second series of The Biglow 
Papers he listed for great numbers of his Yankee pronunciations 
comparable usage by recognized English authors. “Donne,” he 
proclaimed gleefully, ‘rhymes again with sin.” But presumably 
because he could find no such comforting authority for the Yankee 
r, he said nothing about it at all, though he illustrates its eccentric 
behavior throughout his dialect verse. 

We learn from Professor Rusk’s biography of Emerson that 
Lydia Jackson changed her first name as well as her last when she 
married Ralph Waldo, realizing that it was either substitute 
Lydian for Lydia or resign herself to the inevitable Lydiar Emer- 
son. And well she might have expected it! Her formidable aunt- 
to-be, Mary Moody Emerson, wrote, for example, to a relative in 
Maine about “the troops quarted already here.” 

No Massachusetts bride today would have to take Lydian’s pre- 
caution, and no Massachusetts freshman to my knowledge writes 
idear for idea or shot for short. But just as in Maine no family 
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blessed with twins would be unwary enough to name them Alma 
and Elmer, so also in Maine no instructor can overlook the re- 
markably colloquial spelling. Well! I knew how to teach spelling 
—I thought. I knew all about i before e, and I also had a fair rep- 
ertoire of homely mnemonic devices designed to appeal to the un- 
dergraduate taste, such as 


You wouldn’t believe a lie for a minute, 
But the word believe has a lie right in it. 


For many months I attacked the Maine spellings with the mis- 
sionary zeal of the new instructor. The result, however, was not 
quite what I had hoped. Words were sometimes crossed out and 
rewritten three or four times, and unless a dictionary had been 
consulted the final spelling as often as not reflected the pronunci- 
ation—or worse. When I wrote in the margin of a theme that I 
had been amused at the spelling of squarbell for squabble, I re- 
ceived the return comment: ‘‘It wasn’t surpose to be funny.” The 
first paper on which I marked morden came back to me with the 
word changed to modren. Later I was to receive mordren. Inter- 
lectual was ‘“‘corrected” on another theme to interlectural; the con- 
nection in the student’s mind with lecture seemed to me not un- 
flattering, but I was determined on accuracy and found the con- 
fusion discouraging. The awkward attempts at correction remind- 
ed me of a friend from Brooklyn who by years of rigorous self- 
discipline had eradicated from her speech nearly every suggestion 
of a Flatbush accent. One day I heard her with a friend request 
“two adjourning rooms.” ‘You mean ‘adjoining’?” I asked. 
‘Heavens, no,” she replied. ‘““That would be just like saying 
‘goils’.”” My freshmen at Maine were no less confused. 

Before long I discovered that the Maine spelling problem was 
not the private property of the freshmen, or even of the English 
department. I was shown bacteriology papers which discussed 
‘“portentially dangerous oganisms” which were grown on “arga.” 
Biology students wrote of “breeding arears’’; chemists used “cen- 
tergrade themometers.”” In plant science ‘‘cultervation” was dis- 
cussed, and in political science, ‘the dillemer in Chiner.” Home 
economics girls cut out dresses from ‘‘pattens,” and they learned to 
make ‘‘strawberry shot-cake.’” A sophomore in philosophy class 
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got down to ‘“‘fundermentals” and discovered “‘idears’’ of which he 
had had no “‘cornception.” There was plenty of evidence that the 
students were merely carrying onto the campus a practice that was 
firmly established at home. The Bangor Daily News wrote of “the 
town farthers” who, like as not, met at the “Grange headquaters.” 
It recorded the arrival in town of a “ballard singer.” A sportsman 
from out of state might be momentarily puzzled by the Wild Life 
Commission’s poster, “CONSERVE DEER AND PATS,” but the 
reference to the “pa’tridges’’ would be perfectly clear to a native. 
Also perfectly clear was the sign over the book counter at Freese’s 
in Bangor: “ALL THE LATEST BOOKS ON HOW TO PLAY CANASTER.”’ 
I am sure that the neighbor whom E. B. White overheard calling 
Roosevelt a ‘““war mongrel” would have written it that way. 

For some time I tried to classify these spellings and to discover, 
in all linguistic seriousness, their underlying principles. Occasion- 
ally I was convinced that an r was inserted to avoid an awkward 
juxtaposition of vowels, but in general one pronunciation seemed 
no easier than another. Why did I find ochestras and ochids on 
one hand and orperations, co-orperations, and orpertunities on 
the other? A perculiar character, but a petruding rock or a pecari- 
ous position? Why do Maine people write in their own distinctive 
spelling words which they have more often seen than heard— 
Gray’s Elergy, Shakespeare’s Orthello, Joseph Starlin? 

Abandoning the pedantry of classification and explanation, I 
gave myself up to the comedy, the pathos, the aesthetics of these 
spellings, and often I was richly rewarded. When I read that “the 
birds wobbled in their cages,” I understood that it was not because 
their owner had spiked the birdseed with gin. And I was scarcely 
surprised, some months later, to read that ‘‘the ducks came warb- 
ling across the lawn.” I had heard a fellow faculty member in a 
science class refer to ‘portable water” and had realized immediate- 
ly that he did not mean just any old water that could be carried in 
a canteen, but only the kind that was fit to drink. And after the 
adjustment to “‘portable water,” I had no difficulty in understand- 
ing a student who wrote about his “‘potable blind.” I knew at once 
that he was going duck hunting and that, damp as a duck blind 
usually is, he did not mean that it would be wet enough to drink. 
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I came to look forward to each set of themes in the hope of bag- 
ging new specimens—either entirely new words or new variants of 
some infinitely misspellable word like propaganda. When I found 
such a sentence as “The cook in that lumber camp was such a lazy 
barstard he couldn’t even make creamer tarter biscuits,” I was 
happy as a clam at high tide. And nothing pleased me so much as 
to have a staid colleague, with many generations of down-Easters 
behind him, look at one of the trophies in my spelling collection 
and ask seriously, ‘““What’s the matter with that?” 

Eventually and inevitably I found myself defending many of my 
students’ misspellings. “The wiltered flowers,” for instance, was 
nothing but a transcription of the local pronunciation of wilted; 
yet certainly it conveyed more meaning than that, and was, indeed, 
a fine portmanteau word, combining wilted and withered, and as 
useful an addition to the language as slithy, which as Humpty 
Dumpty explained to Alice combined lithe and slimy. By the end 
of my first year of teaching I didn’t know whether to correct or to 
congratulate the writer, or should I say creator, of suffercated. 
Who was I, a mere pedagogue, to discourage who knows what 
imagery of the northern woodlands suggested by a forestry stu- 
dent’s conviction that he was studying silver-culture? Many a lad 
to whom the word caulk would be meaningless had been corking 
the seams of his lobster boats for years. By what handbook can 
one measure the effectiveness of “the mummering leaves” or “the 
ripperling waters”? Both neatly side-step the cliché and add fresh 
luster to tarnished words. No doubt the latter student would con- 
sider a ‘“‘purling stream” to be merely a clipped form of the more 
vivid “ripperling stream.” 

I have had more than my share of amusement from the spelling 
of my students at Maine, and I have learned a good deal about the 
foolishness and (I’m glad to say) the futility of trying to stamp 
out all native richness of language with academic standardization. 
But I have also paid a certain price for the experience. On the 
blackboard of my classroom at the University of Colorado I boldly 
write “Integrate.’” Then I hesitate. Shouldn’t that have an r? The 
Latin inter plus... ? And, to the great amusement of the class, 
I reach for the dictionary. 
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Three poems 


RICHARD F. HUGO 


DEFEAT 


Now spring comes. Now the hemlock tips 

In yellow birth. Alder bark turns green 

From black yesterday. Women 

Welcome warmth in a sudden change of clothes 
And tomorrow promises a little earlier 

The sun and paper before me. 


But earlier than this, 

Before flesh, I saw like old men 

Cracked by cold, stores that failed, 

Their windows scratched by rain, present 
What is always winter, providing 

One feels no degradation 

(or feels no one is looking) 

As he strains his face against the grubby glass. 


THE LEOPARD 


Families take sunday pride in him, 

The tone of him, potential, his lazy eye, 

His pawing of the concrete without play, 

Nine loves away from love on ermine greenery 
To children pointing fingers going bang. 





HEREAFTER OF A HUMOROUS BIRD 


This clowning swan, weighted by a coin 

Lodged in his larynx so he cannot scream, 

Who flounders in the septic stream 

Of scarring laughter, who batters at the stain 
That stamps him ex-comedian, this raging white 
Once ravaged frozen eden in his airborne heat. 


Current pity frees him from the scene 

Of scorn and choking, floats him to a cove 
Where fallen birds are harbored in one love 
(Even the sullen tern is somehow clown). 
His muddy anger settles as he swims 

The stainless waters that imprison him. 


The sun is blue. The narcotic wind 

Reminds him that he is no longer swan, 

Can clown forever here. The hypodermic sum 
Of all his former fears sustaining him, 

He buffoons noisily. Ghosts of pelicans 
Applaud, rejoicing in his sin. 


This cove is coinless yet puts a price 

On constant clowning he must pay, 

A levy on each joke we cannot see, 

Tax on every audience device, 

And in swanless water grim piranhas dare 
To nibble at his stage of stainless tears. 
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Religion and the limitations of science 


KARL F. MUENZINGER 


Science is making the proud claim that all natural events are its 
subject matter and that if any event can be studied by its methods 
it is thereby proven to be a natural event. Supernatural events 
and forces have no place in science. To admit them as explanatory 
principles would destroy the power of that superb set of rules 
which we have come to call the scientific method. If an earth- 
quake occurs we cannot, as scientists, ascribe it to an act of God, 
insurance contracts notwithstanding; we must look for its causes 
in antecedent natural conditions and events. The success of the 
scientific method during the past three hundred years in explor- 
ing, explaining, and controlling natural events is in a large 
measure due to the rigid exclusion of all references to supernat- 
ural forces. To the scientist, eclipse and comet, flood and drought, 
famine and disease, war and genocide are not divine punishments, 
but events whose operations have to be adequately described so 
that they may eventually be brought under control. 

It was inevitable that such a way of looking at nature and life 
should severely restrict the area in which religious teaching was 
the supreme source of explanation, guidance, and comfort. Sci- 
ence, in its impatient strength, kept on narrowing the boundaries 
of religion until many people regarded religious values and re- 
ligious behavior as a closed chapter in human history. However, 
such an attitude disregards the obvious fact that science itself has 
its own definite limits. Its own rules prevent it from going beyond 
these limits, and any proper evaluation of science and religion 
demands that the limits of science be taken into account. It is my 
contention that religious behavior begins where scientific think- 
ing comes to a definite and perhaps permanent halt. 

The question of the limits of science is not new, although it has 
been disregarded frequently. It was eighty years ago that the Ger- 
man physiologist, Emil DuBois-Reymond, delivered a lecture 
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entitled ‘“‘Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens” or “On the 
Limitations of the Knowledge of Nature.”” What is so remarkable 
about this lecture is not its actual contents but the fact that it 
boldly proclaimed that science, which was already on its unpre- 
cedented rise, did possess limitations. At the end of each section, 
dealing with one of the limitations, DuBois-Reymond exclaimed: 
“Ignoramus; Ignorabimus!” (“We do not know; we shall not 
know!”). Like a refrain in a revolutionary song, this exclamation 
has since been repeated by not a few scientists who have been able 
to rise above the minutiate of their specialties and look at science 
as humanists, so to speak. That science, or rather the scientific 
method, has certain limitations is a claim that should be periodi- 
cally examined. It might also be fruitful to look at these limita- 
tions in relation to those that science has imposed upon religion. 

A brief sketch of the main facets of traditional Hebrew-Chris- 
tian religion will make it possible to point out the inroads made 
upon each one of them by science. 


Religion offers to the faithful a cosmology, how heaven and 
earth were formed, how plants and animals came to be, and how 
man was made in God’s image, only “‘a little lower than God Him- 
self.” Religion gives to the believer the security and warmth that 
he once possessed when he was a child. Now, although an adult, 
he still is a child, the child of God, and he belongs to the great 
family of the faithful, the chosen. Religion supplies him with an 
ethical code, telling him what is right and wrong: “thou shalt,” 
and “thou shalt not.” Religion paints the drama of his fate, which 
is a part of the drama of mankind, starting at Eden and moving 
inexorably, and with signs and portents, to an apocalyptic climax 
followed by the millenium of the blessed. Religion thus illumi- 
nates his existence with radiant meaning: he knows his destiny; 
he knows where he came from and where he is going. Earthly life 
may be a journey through a vale of tears and sorrows, but the 
faithful see a glorious light at the end of a dark passage. 

Most of our forefathers enjoyed the gifts of security and assur- 
ance bestowed by religious faith, and not a few of our contempo- 
raries still do. But for many of us they exist no more. It is science 
that has radically altered the picture of the universe and has di- 
vested man of his anthropocentric delusion of grandeur. Knowl- 
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edge of the universe is no longer a fixed truth, but an ever grow 
ing and ever tentative scientific edifice of fact and theory. As 
science sees it, life has in some unknown fashion appeared on this 
earth and produced its choicest flower in man, who is nothing but 
dust capable of asking the profound question about the meaning 
of it all, and also capable of doing many other things, some trivial 
and some cruel, some compassionate and some wise. Life may dis- 
appear again from this earth, and whether it exists anywhere else 
we do not know. 


Science shows that what is right or wrong in one community 
may not be so in another. Social history and present conditions 
determine the “thou shalt” and the “thou shalt not” of a given 
time and place. In the end it is up to man himself to determine 
the right and wrong of his actions, and he must do so without di- 
vine guidance. 

Science has robbed man of the sense of security which has been 
his as a child of the heavenly father. Modern man has to struggle 
for his existence and can never be certain what tomorrow may 
bring. He has to learn that security is hard won and comes only 
as a result of his own efforts and that at best it has a precarious 
basis. Our present age is marked by increasing insecurity, and 
man seems to counteract by giving himself up to societies with 
ever tightening control over individual acting and thinking. Man 
will still have to learn that this trust in strong leaders is impelling 
him into a fearful blind alley out of which it will be difficult to 
retreat. 

Science has left man without a sense of the ultimate significance 
of life. Birth and death seem like two chance happenings between 
which lies a meaningless succession of joys and sorrows, triumphs 
and failures, excitements and depressions. Man may find mean- 
ings in life by setting himself goals to be attained and joining with 
others in the pursuit of common goals. But such meanings are 
ephemeral and of short duration. And in many lives the goals are 
concerned with the small things of daily existence, shelter, food, 
and some comforts. Don’t we see to it that our domestic animals 
lead similar lives? 

If it is true, then, that science has substituted tentative knowl- 
edge of facts and uncertain theories for fixed truth, man-made 
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ethics for divinely ordained codes of right and wrong, the insecur- 
ity of earthly existence for the security of being under the pro- 
tection of a heavenly father, a sense of the insignificance of indi- 
vidual existence for the assurance of having a significant role in 
the history of the universe,—if all this be true, then it is also true 
that man has left the happy days of childhood and grown to ma- 
turity. Life may, under the influence of scientific thinking, have 
become colder, less secure, and more baffling; it has also become 
more challenging and capable of assuming a new dignity. 

What of the limitations of science itself? In the answer to this 
question there might lie the possibility of recapturing some religi- 


ous values, in particular an intimation of the significance of exist- 
ence. 


The proud boast of science that all natural events can be 
studied by scientific methods and that no supernatural forces are 
required to furnish explanations—this boast is valid; but it is 
nevertheless true that seemingly impassable barriers present them- 
selves to the inquiring mind at certain points. Take the factor of 
time in the history of the universe. We have plausible: theories 
about the time at which life appeared on earth, when the earth 
itself was formed as a satellite of the sun, when our own galaxy 
was formed, and when the universe itself congealed into stars and 
moons and started to move in all directions. If this was a begin- 
ning, it cannot have been the beginning, for the mind must con- 
tinue to ask: And what came before? An endless chain of begin- 
nings is as impossible to deal with by the scientific method as is a 
first beginning out of nothing. Likewise, if we move forward in 
time, an ultimate dissolution into nothing cannot be admitted as 
a possibility. It does not make what we human beings call “sense,” 
and faced with the questions of the beginning and the end of the 
universe we must exclaim with DuBois-Reymond: “Jgnoramus; 
Ignorabimus!” But here it is possible to make a transition to what 
may be called a religious value by asking: Is it not a manifesta- 
tion of what I have earlier called an “‘anthropocentric delusion of 
grandeur” if we assume that there is no intellect somewhere in 
this world that does grasp what baffles us mortals, an intellect that 
encompasses the beginning and end of time? And if such an in- 
tellect exists, would this fact not perhaps supply meaning to our 
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existence, a meaning, to be sure, ever so vague and dim? Let me 
hasten to insist that these imaginings are not to be understood as 
a proof of the existence of a God. They represent merely a play 
with certain ideas, as man has played with them ever since he ac- 
quired a language. 

Take again the factor of time, now not as a characteristic of the 
physical universe, but as a characteristic of consciousness. It seems 
to be a fact that just as existing plant and animal forms developed 
out of more primitive forms and ultimately perhaps out of a 
fortuitous molecular organization of inanimate matter on this 
hospitable earth, so did conscious life develop out of more primi- 
tive forms of awareness and ultimately out of stuff devoid of aware- 
ness. This life span of consciousness on earth is but a small time 
interval compared with the probable time of the existence of the 
universe, if this last phrase has any meaning at all. Again, should 
our anthropocentric delusion of grandeur prevent us from seeing 
the high probability that earthly awareness is not the only one in 
this world, and that it is equally probable that the present level 
of intellectual development in man is not the highest ever attained 
or attainable? Human consciousness is cosmic dust so organized 
that it is capable of reflecting upon itself. Should not humbleness 
permit us to speculate on the existence of a higher intelligence? 
If human consciousness were the only one in this world, then the 
world would have been without consciousness once upon a time 
and would be so again. Is it possible to imagine a world without a 
consciousness? To me, playing with such ideas outside the limits 
of scientific methods, it seems highly implausible that the universe 
has ever existed without a consciousness of some kind, and that 
this intellect did not “play with ideas” on a higher level than ours 
is capable of doing. 

Again I would like to say that the possible existence of such a 
mind—an imaginary fact with which science cannot deal, because 
it is beyond its limitations—would seem to lend significance to 
human life, which would appear as a milestone in the develop- 
ment to a higher level. 

Helge Lundholm has expressed this extra-scientific reasoning in 
his book God’s Failure, or Man’s Folly?" as follows: 
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Should human mind forever be destroyed, 

And should a sea of death and cold, the world remain 
For no one to revere and contemplate; 

Should human mind which from eternity 

A second borrowed, and in that brief second, 

A glimpse of Universal Order viewed, 

To everlasting silence be confined; 

Then were, indeed, creation void of theme. 


Science has taken away the meaning of existence and has not 
been able, and does not seem to be able ever again, to provide a 
new meaning. Life and the universe, as viewed by science, are 
devoid of plan and design. It does not lie in the nature of the 
scientific method to yield answers to questions of ultimate begin- 
nings and ends. In exchange for the loss of the meaning of exist- 
ence, science has nothing to offer. This is the result of the major 
limitations of science. 

Man’s thirst for knowledge, his craving for physical and moral 
security, and his gropings for the meaning of existence will con- 
tinue to be dominant motives of his behavior. However, for a 
fixed picture of the universe, science has substituted the never 
ending search for knowledge about it. And modern man has found 
that continuous search for tentative knowledge presents a greater 
challenge to his intellect and is more deeply satisfying than accept- 
ance of fixed and revealed truth. 

What is left for us to do is to supply imaginative and probably 
imaginary meaning to existence. As the painter works with colors, 
the composer with tones, and the poet with words, so can we fash- 
ion answers to ultimate questions in an area that is beyond the 
limitations of science. As the artist’s creations induce in us aesthe- 
tic experiences, so can the concern with ultimate questions and 
last answers have the quality of religious experience. 


FOOTNOTE 


1 (Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1949) . By permission of the author. 
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GREEN PARABLE 


By AUGUST KADOwWw 


This furrow cleft between two worlds of war, 
where history eroding juts its wall 

and bombed tomorrow barbs its post and wire, 
is slowly widened with green steps of will. 


Down cliffs and cogs of rock time’s liquid leaks 
into each cracking gallery of log, 

until the dormant seed is locked in lakes 

that surely breed the plant’s green tendril leg. 


Where cotyledons clot against the stone 

and bloat their width into the rotting stake, 
heart plows the fence under green-footed stain 
and chlorophyls the rubble with thick stalk. 


The cambium-tissued root soaks into wood, 


cracks rock and walks its furrow through the wild, 


until across the wreck, peace pastures wide 


and flowers green leaves around tomorrow’s world. 


But blossoms only if we teach the mind 
the patient coinage of the soil’s slow mint. 


And wait. Wait for the mountain from the mound, 


green growth and swelling of heart’s instrument. 





kadow 





The winter of his life 


LEWIS B. PATTEN 


In afternoon, the porch was shaded by the shabby red-brick wall 
of the house. The old man sat in the padded rocker, his gentle 
motion making a steady and unchanging squeak. Sun heat beat 
against the pavement beyond the small square of lawn, to rise in 
shimmering layers that had the effect of distorting shapes across 
the street. A red and white jeep tinnily announced its presence 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle,” and the shabby, overcrowded 
houses along River Street erupted unbelievable numbers of small, 
dirty children, who ran to the curb, nickels clutched in grimy 
hands, to wait for the man with the ice-cream sticks. 

A truck made its throaty racket, passing the ice-cream wagon, 
and from long habit the old man held his breath for the children’s 
safety. When the truck had passed, he resumed his rocking. 

Inside the house he could hear the busy whir of Mary’s sewing 
machine. He thought of Mary, his mind seeing her black-haired 
and young, with a devil of merriment dancing in her eyes. She 
was not like that any more. She was aged and weathered, as he 
himself was. 

Time made its changes, in people, as in trees and houses and 
cities. Those two great cottonwoods that shaded the yard had 
been but saplings when the old man came here. The street in 
front had been dusty. Quite a nice new neighborhood, it had 
been. Respectable. 

Now there was the slaughterhouse down next to the river, red- 
dening the stream for a half mile below it. There were ware- 
houses, a trucking company’s dock, a beer joint on either corner. 
There were the familiar sounds of violence at night, the wail of 
the police sirens. 

A car prowled along the street, hesitated before the old man’s 
house, and finally stopped. A youngish man got out and sauntered 
up the walk, casually and unhurriedly opening the wrought-iron 
gate. 
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His tone was deferential. “Mr. Handy? Pete Handy?” 

“Yep.” This was an old story to old Pete Handy. Another news- 
paperman—maybe a writer of fiction. Poking around in the rub- 
ble of the past he had become interested in Pete Handy, perhaps 
in some happening to which Pete Handy had been witness. He 
wanted Pete Handy to talk. 

But there was no stimulation in recalling the past now. It was 
too long dead, too long buried. He had hashed and rehashed the 
things he had done, the things he had seen too many times, until 
at last they assumed in his mind the unreality of lurid fiction. 

This one would be no different from the others. He would ask 
Pete about something, and when Pete answered, would disagree, 
would politely argue, for some of the things he had read would 
not jibe with what Pete told him. Pete might say, as he had often 
said before, ‘‘Man, I was there,” and that would draw the courte- 
ous but skeptical, “Yes, sir. I know you were. But perhaps you've 
forgotten. North’s Old Time Gunmen says... .” 

The conversation took the pattern he had known it would take. 
He made his answers to the questions wearily, giving this only a 
part of his mind. The noise of the city went on, trucks, distant 
locomotives, the roar of a motor back in the alley and the squeal 
of tires against hot pavement, the interminable whir of Mary’s 
sewing machine, the drone of a fly. 

The young man went away, wearing an expression that was 
both puzzled and pitying, and the old man rocked away the after- 
noon, tall and gaunt, his skin like cracked, old leather stretched 
tightly over a bony frame. His eyes were faded blue, his hands 
blue-veined and frail on the rocker’s arms. Only his mind was 
active. 

Abilene, Dodge City, Deadwood, Tombstone. The trouble cen- 
ters of the early West. Wyatt Earp, Bat Masterson, Hickok, Billy 
the Kid. Lincoln County War, Johnson County War. The sight 
of a million ponderous buffalo in one herd. Ninety-six, the old 
man was, and these were the things he had seen. 

He had felt the kick of a Colt’s single action against his palm, 
had seen a man fall before him—more than once. He carried 
bullet scars, and knife scars, and the scars of a longhorn’s hooves. 

His name had inspired respect, and sometimes fear. But that 
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was past. Oddly, it was not the people he recalled now, nor the 
conflict. It was the everlasting peace of a thousand miles of un- 
fenced, unpeopled land. It was the brassy blue of the sky on a 
hot day, the yellow rippling movement of an infinity of virgin 
grass. It was the freedom a man could know.... 

A bunch of boys, teen-agers, moved past on the walk, their faces 
molded into the conscious pattern of toughness, their words secret 
and softly spoken. The old man watched them and drew their 
hostile stares. One of them, Joe Nemecek, he knew, for he had 
ridden him on his old and bony knee as a baby so many years ago. 
He knew Frank Sanchez, too. The others were familiar but un- 
known strangers, come to the community during these last ten 
years, the years of final deterioration. Joe Nemecek was a stranger 
too, impatient of age, busy with his own dark pursuits, forgetful 
of a childhood friendship. 

Pete Handy could see the pattern of viciousness in the group, 
the immature, childish savagery so dangerous when the body is 
grown, when the mind still retains the cruelty of childhood and 
has not yet learned to pity. 

He shrugged and the boys passed from his sight. These things 
were no longer the old man’s problems. There had been a time 
when he would have carefully catalogued each boy as a potential 
source of danger to himself. But that, too, was long ago, when he 
had been a peace officer himself. 

The sewing machine stopped its whirring. In the depths of the 
house, in the kitchen, he heard the metallic clang of a skillet being 
withdrawn from a cupboard. Afterward he heard the sizzle of fry- 
ing meat and smelled its sharp and friendly odor. 

The shadows lengthened along the street. Brief, home-going 
traffic clogged the artery that was River Street, and then the quiet 
of dusk came down. 


Frank Sanchez said, “See that old buzzard? I was in the store 
this morning when he came in after a loaf of bread. He carries 
his change in a black pocketbook, but he didn’t have no change 
this morning. He pulled out a roll of bills two inches thick, tied 
with a rubber band. 

Joe Nemecek broke in, “He goes for a walk every night at eight. 
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Down to the slaughterhouse for a word with the night watchman. 
He skirts the truck dock and goes to the riverbank where he stands 
and has a smoke. Then he goes home.” 

A third broke in with hopeful wickedness, ‘““Tonight?”’ 

“All right.” 

Joe Nemecek felt a stir of excitement, but he felt none of the 
fear which the prospect of the first attack had stirred in him some 
months before. They were so easy—so damned easy. They crawled 
and they begged and they whimpered. You got so you could feel 
nothing but contempt for them. It got so it was like stepping on 
a beetle, and you felt nothing afterward. Yet in prospect, there 
was always this excitement, this tingling anticipation. 

Some of them died, some recovered. You left them in the shad- 
ows limp and inert and bloody and what happened after that 
didn’t matter. 

The planning was brief. “Down behind the slaughterhouse at 
eight,” said Sanchez. “We'll spot him as he goes around the truck 
dock and slip ahead of him to the riverbank.” 

They broke up at the corner. Sanchez and a couple of others 
went into the beer joint. Joe Nemecek went home. 

Joe’s home was one of the old ones, new at the same time the 
oid man’s house had been new. Joe’s father, stolid and round- 
backed from a long lifetime of hard work, was puttering in the 
neat, postage-stamp plot of grass before the house. 

There was too much age-difference between Joe and his father 
for there to be any closeness. Joe was seventeen, his father sixty. 
Joe said, “Hi,” and drew his father’s habitually unfriendly stare. 
Jan Nemecek had no patience with the indolence and wastrel 
prowling of his son. 

Nor did the boy feel patience for his father’s stolidity, his un- 
imaginative beast-of-burden attitude toward his work. Mainly the 
gulf between them was there because of Jan Nemecek’s patient 
acceptance which he had learned in his hard sixty years—because 
of the restless reaching for something better which stirred in the 


boy. 
“You better get them fool notions outa your head,” Jan would 
say. ‘Livin’ is work — an’ work — an’ more damn work. Stay 


away from them bums you run with. Git yourself a job.” 
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‘And be like you?” Joe would think. “Be a damned old work- 
horse like Sol Levy’s junk horse an’ stand with your head down 
while they lay on the whip? Starve and work and worry until you 
don’t know anything else? Not me!” 

Resentment was the seed of his discontent, resentment against 
monotony that could dull your mind, rob you of courage, make 
you grovel and beg like the ones Joe remembered, bleeding and 
dying in the ugly shadows. 

He tramped up the flagstone walk, across the sagging porch that 
needed paint, and into the musty house, a tall boy, stringy from 
sudden, upshooting growth, wearing dirty levis and a white T- 
shirt. 


At eight o'clock, the old man laid aside his paper and got up. 
His wife looked at him over the sock she was darning in her grave 
and unsmiling way, and weariness showed in her eyes, weariness 
that never left her these days. “You shouldn’t walk alone in the 
dark. This is not the same neighborhood that it was when we 
came here. There’s a bad gang of boys... .” 

‘‘Joe Nemecek? I used to ride him on my knee, and often 
enough found it wet afterward. Frank Sanchez? I taught him how 
to catch a baseball. The others? They're not bad, Mary. They’re 
only young.” 

The things that youth felt and dreamed did not change with 
the years. The heady wine of adventure stirred forever in their 
growing and active bodies. They needed something to pit them- 
selves against, and in the old days these things had been plentiful. 
Then it had been adventure just to stay alive. There had been the 
long cattle drives, monotonous and back-breaking to be sure, but 
filled with danger and excitement. Living had been a battle 
against the elements. Running cattle had been a battle against 
those who would enrich themselves at your expense. Youth need- 
ed something to fight. 

Pete Handy could remember Dodge, filled to overflowing with 
trail hands no older than Joe Nemecek, wanting perhaps the same 
things Joe Nemecek wanted, a drink, a fight, a spin of the wheel. 
Excitement. 

There was little enough of that to be had any more. The coun- 
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try was tamed. You conformed to the pattern or you ran afoul of 
the law. Yet civilization could not still the eternal longings of 
youth . 

The night was cool and the old man took a light sweater from 
its hook in the hall closet. His hand touched something hard and 
smooth, groped, and drew out the worn leather cartridge belt and 
holstered .45. The tools of his trade. He fingered them for a mo- 
ment, then hung them back in the closet. They had an unfamiliar 
feel in his hands, an unfamiliar and slightly unpleasant feel. 

He went out into the cool darkness, hardly hearing the clang of 
the iron gate behind him. 

Slowly he walked, his mind fallow and inactive. The slaughter- 
house was a dim and untidy shape of clustered buildings against 
the aurora cast in the sky by the city’s lights. The truck dock was 
brightly lighted, busy and noisy. Great, long trailers stood backed 
against it, side by side. On both corners the beer joints put the 
red neon glow of their signs on walk and pavement. The river 
lifted its cool, dank smell. 

At the slaughterhouse, a dark shape waited behind the chain- 
link gate, shadowy and still. The light and pleasant odor of pipe 
tobacco smoke came to Pete Handy and he said, “Hello, Ben. How 
does it go tonight?” 

“All right. Quiet.” 

Pete Handy packed his pipe and lighted it. They smoked in 
silence for a while, companionable silence. The breeze shifted, 
bringing the smell of the slaughterhouse, and even this had the 
power to stir Pete Handy’s memory. The smell of death. The 
smell of ten thousand naked and blackened buffalo carcasses rot- 
ting slowly on the plain. The smell that hung over the land the 
spring after the big die up. 

He murmured something to Ben and moved away, stiff and old 
in the winter of his life. He skirted the truck dock at the circle of 
its light and took the narrow path through the brush to the river's 
bank. 

Out of his past came the old tingle of premonition, the sixth 
sense that had half a dozen times saved his life. It was uneasiness, 
it was a Stirring in the follicles of the hair that grew on the back of 
his neck. An animal sense, one he had not felt for fifty years. 
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This time he reasoned it away. The smell of the slaughterhouse 
with its attendant memories had caused it. It was nothing. This 
was the city. 

Sudden movement came from the shadows. Against the light 
on the water’s surface was dimly silhouetted the shape of a man— 
no, not a man, but one of those mixtures of man and boy. Man’s 
body, boy’s mind. Man’s strength, boy’s cruelty. 

A voice, clear and soft, said, “All right. Get him!” 

They came in from all sides, uncounted by the old man, who 
stepped back, whose hand went automatically from some ancient 
prompting to his side where no gun hung tonight. 

A fist slammed against his jaw, snapped his head to one side. He 
was slow with age, but all of the old, remembered things came 
back. Groggy, he still went through the motions, and while there 
was no hope in him, neither was there fear, or even regret. 


Waiting in the high willows beside the whispering river, Frank 
Sanchez asked, ““Who the hell is he anyway? Where’s he get his 
money? Old age pension?” 

The tension was upon Joe Nemecek, the tension that always 
preceded these things. “What difference does it make? He used 
to be some kind of a cop. Maybe he’s got a cop’s pension.” Cop 
or not, he would die, cringing and begging against the hard-eyed 
lack of pity that surrounded him. His body would go into the 
river and would catch on the rocks beneath the viaduct three 
hundred yards below. 

Movement stirred along the path, and the old man came out of 
the willows. Frank Sanchez said, ‘‘All right. Get him!” 

Frank moved close, and his fist slammed against the side of the 
old man’s jaw. Joe Nemecek came in, wanting part of this, and 
was briefly surprised at the way the old man stood, spraddle-legged, 
a little crouched. A couple of the gang moved behind him to 
close the path, to cut off retreat, but there was no retreat in the 
old man. 

Even as this flurry of action moved toward its inevitable climax, 
Joe Nemecek could feel surprise at this, for it was something new. 
There was only silence from the old man, the harsh bellows of his 
breath dragging in and out. Frank Sanchez moved his body too 
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close, and the old man’s knee came savagely into Frank’s crotch 
and put him down on the ground, rolling and groaning. 

They beat the old man inexorably backward. Joe came close, 
his hands fisted and ready to strike. Suddenly it was very important 
to him that he make the old man break, that he make him beg and 
crawl as the others had done. 

The dull shine of the river put its glow on the old man’s face, 
put its pinpoint of sparkle in the fierce old eyes—uncompromis- 
ing, bitter, yet showing some strange and savage pleasure. Fear 
had not touched him, and suddenly Joe Nemecek knew that fear 
would never touch him. 

Joe dropped his hands and yelled, “Stop it! Cut it out!” 

Frank Sanchez, rising, snarled, ““What the hell?” and came in, 
fisting a rock the size of an orange in his hand. The rock came 
against the side of the old man’s head with a sodden crack, and 
Pete Handy tottered and fell, limp on the wet sand. Frank strad- 
dled him immediately, drawing back the fisted rock. 

The brutality of it infected them all, lusting and bright-eyed, 
all save Joe Nemecek. He caught the upraised hand of Sanchez 
and twisted the rock away. He brought it around against Frank’s 
head, and felt the slump of the older boy. He flung Sanchez aside, 
then stood himself straddling the old man, but facing the gang. 

He did not know what to say; he could not even fathom his own 
foolishness. “He wasn’t afraid,” he said. “He didn’t beg. Let him 
alone.” 

It was a tight and touchy moment, but Joe Nemecek found an 
intoxicating excitement in it. This was something new for Joe. 

The way the old man stood, unyielding, turned them back, 
turned them unsure and boyish again and sent them slinking 
away. Joe knelt over the limp and lifeless body of the old man, 
feeling pity for the first time in his life. 

A siren wailed distantly. Frank Sanchez rose, cursed him and 
went away. The siren wailed again. Joe looked at the old man. 
Joe hated cops, and this one had been a cop. Yet for an instant, he 
could not help wondering how the years had been with this one, 
what he had done and what he had seen, what he had learned that 
had made him able to die so courageously. For an instant he 
imagined himself, Joe Nemecek, blue-clad, behind the wheel of 
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that distant police car, no work horse, but a man with a job to do. 
He rose and walked toward home, frowning. 
The old man lay by the river bank and stared sightlessly at the 
sky. He had found again the everlasting peace of a thousand miles 
of unfenced, unpeopled land. 


THE SUNDIAL 


By RoBERT A. WALLACE 


The garden has grown wild since the house is gone, 
The spear-grass tangles in a million tall 

Wild flames, licking at the flowers and the wind, 
And the bladeless sundial has forgotten time. 


The sun’s glance is unmeaning now. Dawn, 
And evening, and the singing years fall 
Unnoticed. Life has drifted beyond the mind, 
The sundial has wholly forgotten time. 


It exactly crumbles, dust-rooted, 
Has worn gladly the white cold vesture 
Of the snow, and the frail cool garment of rain, 


And the nakedness of the wind. Properly sooted 


For its years and chipped, its faint stone gesture 
Mimics slowly our most casual pain. 
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Who reads a book any more? 


EUGENE H. WILSON 


When someone once sympathized with Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son over the low sales of one of his volumes of poetry, he remarked, 
“Who reads a book any more?” This was a good many years ago, 
but I do not believe that anybody can pretend that the situation 
has got any better in recent years. Alarm over the decline of read- 
ing, it may be true, is voiced mainly by librarians, book publish- 
ers, and teachers, all of whom might be said to have a kind of oc- 
cupational stake in the continuance of reading. Nevertheless it is 
a problem for all of us, since it so clearly has a close relation to the 
problem of the quality of our culture and our national life. 

I hasten to offer a definition of reading before I proceed further. 
I am not concerned here with pure technical proficiency in the 
reading act. I am concerned with true reading skill, which I in- 
terpret to include the idea of pleasure from reading and the use 
of reading to stimulate further thought. In other words, I am 
interested in a truly “functional” literacy, and not in the mere 
ability to recognize printed symbols. I am therefore ruling out 
the mass of ephemeral material read by most people—newspapers, 
magazines, comics—and shall confine my attention primarily to 
the reading of serious books. 

Thoreau was thinking about serious books seriously read when 
he wrote: 


To read well, that is, to read true books in a true spirit, is a noble exer- 
cise, and one that will task the reader more than any exercise which 
the customs of the day esteem. It requires a training such as the ath- 
letes underwent, the steady intention almost of the whole life to this 
object. Books must be read as deliberately and reservedly as they were 
written .... Most men have learned to read to serve a paltry conveni- 
ence, as they have learned to cipher in order to keep accounts and not 
be cheated in trade, but of reading as a noble intellectual exercise they 
know little or nothing; yet this only is reading, in a high sense, not 
that which lulls us as a luxury and suffers the nobler faculties to sleep 
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the while, but what we have to stand on tip-toe to read and devote our 
most alert and wakeful hours to. 


Ruskin was thinking along the very same line in Sesame and 
Lilies: 


You might read all the books in the British Museum (if you could live 
long enough) and remain an utterly “illiterate” uneducated person; 
but if you read ten pages of a good book, letter by letter—that is to say, 
with real accuracy—you are forevermore in some measure an educated 
person. 


Neither Thoreau nor Ruskin was thinking of speed, or quan- 
tity, or entertainment in reading but rather of intensity of atten- 
tion and seriousness of purpose. When these motivations are lost, 
reading declines. 


In the search for the causes of the decline of reading in our time, 
the finger has frequently been pointed at the schools themselves 
as a serious threat. (We are so used to criticizing the schools that 
we are likely to be unaware of the startling and even the horrible 
paradox involved: the schools are a real threat to reading!) Morti- 
mer Adler’s How To Read a Book, a best seller twelve years ago, 
included a long chapter entitled ““The Defeat of the Schools.” The 
gist of this was that the curriculum, the educational program in 
general, from grammar school through college, is too crowded 
with other time-consuming things to permit enough attention to 
the basic skills, and that “most educators do not seem to know 
how to teach the art of reading.” Three years ago Clifton Fadi- 
man, in an article in the Saturday Review of Literature which he 
entitled ‘““The Decline of Attention,” considered the widespread 
loss of the ability to read prose and poetry of distinction, and the 
failure of the schools to halt this trend. Also three years ago, 
Joseph Wood Krutch wrote in the Nation of the concern which 
he shared with book publishers in regard to the declining demand 
for serious books. The publishers, Krutch said, if they wished to 
continue publishing serious works, would have to realize what 
forces they were fighting, who their enemies were. Among their 
enemies, he said, were the educator and the psychologist, both of 
whom were increasingly opposed to the printed word. 
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Mr. Krutch, indeed, had such a fine head of steam up on certain 
points that I cannot resist quoting him at length: 


A recent investigation, solemnly conducted and solemnly reported, 
into something called “personality” presented as one of its few clear- 
cut conclusions the discovery that children much given to reading 
were likely to grow up into men and women who lacked “personality.” 
This really means, of course, likely to be unpleasing to the semi-illiter- 
ates who set up the standards of personality. But the fact will not be 
perceived by the educators already strongly prejudiced against books. 
They are nowadays all committed to “‘audio-visual aids,” and they seem 
blandly to forget that the printed word is still the most generally eff- 
cient and effective method of conveying thought or information ever 
invented by man, and that over the largest of all fields a hundred 
words is often worth a thousand pictures. The ability to take in the 
printed word is one which has to be cultivated, and it is, as a matter of 
fact, being systematically discouraged. 


Krutch reports his attendance at a meeting of teachers in secon- 
dary schools who were devoting a session to the question, “How 
can literature be brought to children?” That meant, of course, 
“How can literature be made childish?” What they should have 
been discussing was not how literature could be brought to chil- 
dren but how children could be brought to literature. What they 
were proposing was not education but a refusal to educate. 


Perhaps in the end [Krutch continues] we writers will have to do what 
we did before printing was invented—namely, depend upon the circu- 
lation of manuscripts which interested eccentrics take the trouble to 
copy. Our only hope of escaping that fate seems to lie in the boy or girl 
who perversely plays hooky from the classroom, and—risking the ap- 
palled rebuke of the psychologist—reads a book when he should be 
looking at a film strip or discussing current events with other children 
under the guidance of an instructor equipped with a full complement 
of audio-visual aids. Such children do exist, and some publishers do 
still cater to them by publishing what the Herald-Tribune calls in its 
“best-seller” list, “reading books.” 


Professor Amanda M. Ellis of Colorado College, who has had a 
great deal of experience in organizations of English teachers, re- 
cently reported in the Denver Post that “a survey of teachers in 
thirty-four Colorado towns and cities showed that 85 per cent of 
the secondary and college teachers and 55 per cent of the elemen- 
tary teachers affirmed that students are not well prepared in the 
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basic skills . . . . A Colorado teacher’s regretful comment about 
students’ ‘serious lack of comprehension of what is heard or read’ 
is echoed by teachers in California, Washington, Florida, Mary- 
land, and elsewhere.” Miss Ellis offered some very sensible sug- 
gestions as to how students’ reading and writing habits could be 
improved. But as she says, “Regrettably, some administrators feel 
that the curriculum is so enriched that reading can be relegated 
to a secondary place.” 


Bernard Iddings Bell, clergyman and writer, is alarmed. He 
asserts that on the whole our primary schools no longer really 
teach the child certain basic skills (how to read, write, speak, lis- 
ten, and figure) , the non-possession of which works against the 
development of attention. Bell also says that many of our primary 
schools, through the system of mass-promotion (‘Everybody has 
won,” said the Dodo, ‘“‘and all must have prizes’), place a pre- 
mium on mental laziness, and that many of our high schools pro- 
ceed on the make-the-work-interesting-to-the-student-theory— 
which hardly conduces to the development of the intellect. His 
contentions would seem to be supported by the existence of reme- 
dial courses in reading and writing which are offered, by necessity, 
in so many of our colleges. And yet the ultimate fault may lie not 
in the schools so much as in the society that supports the schools. 
If the society of which the school is a part indoctrinates the child 
constantly with the virtues of attentiveness to things, techniques, 
machines, spectator sports, and mass amusement, as against the 
virtues of attentiveness to knowledge, wisdom, and the works of 
the creative imagination, the school cannot successfully counteract 
such indoctrination. 


The charge has been made that the school has in general be- 
come 2 kind of asylum or refuge rather than an educational insti- 
tution. In his book, Crisis in Education, Dr. Bell quotes a high- 
school principal, who says, ‘“‘My real business is to keep adolescent 
boys and girls, regardless of educational aptitudes and desire or 
lack of them, from running the streets, getting into trouble, and 
becoming an intolerable nuisance in the community. The easiest 
way to keep them willing to submit to the school’s control and so, 
incidentally, to hold my job, is to provide for them a vast amount 
of amusement and a minimum of work to do.” 
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All this statement means is that if our society only desires to 
produce consumers and producers, the school becomes a useful 
place in which to quarter and divert the youthful citizen until he 
is old enough to produce and consume. Professors Russell and 
Judd of the University of Chicago, in their book, The American 
Educational System, state the point in this fashion: 


Most young people today are not able to enter industry or other type 
of gainful employment before age eighteen; in many cases not before 
age twenty. The best method of occupying the time of such young 
people is an important problem, and the solution of this problem by 
requiring an extended educational period, regardless of the immediate 
value of the education as such, may be socially wise. 


Russell and Judd also say that American education may have to 
depart from the usual academic and vocational disciplines if it is 
to be “made of sufficient interest to appeal to most young people 
in this country.” 

This realistic conception of the duty of the school reflects our 
society in general. If our aim for the schools is to remain so 
realistically low, we of course can not expect them to produce men 
and women capable of paying attention to a reasonably complex 
story or exposition, much less capable of reacting to the highest 
types of literature. 

The crux of the matter is the phrase “of sufficient interest to 
appeal.” You must “appeal” or be lost; so the reading public be- 
comes a “consuming public” that must be sold words and 
thoughts. The writer tends to be the equal to his audience, but 
not superior to it. In order to “please,” simplification, overem- 
phasis, and all the other ingenious techniques of modern com- 
munication must be employed. True reading gets lost in the 
shuffle. 

If it is society as a whole, and not the schools alone, that must 
take the blame for the “decline of attention” and the loss of the 
ability to read, then neither can we put the blame upon radio, 
television, advertising, the gossip column, the picture magazine, 
the soap opera, the pulps, the inspirational best seller, the movies, 
the juke-box, the monosyllabic novel, and the magazine Quick. 
These are symptoms, not causes. These are what people turn to 
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after they have relaxed attention, but they do not necessarily cause 
the relaxation of effort and attention. 


What are the causes? One attempt to answer this question can be 
found in the Report of the Conference on Reading Development. 
The Committee on Reading Development of the American Book 
Publishers Council sponsored a meeting in New York City last 
year of eight social scientists, two public opinion experts (George 
Gallup and Clyde Hart) , and eight representatives of the publish- 
ing industry for the purpose of trying to answer this basic ques- 
tion: What functions does the book serve now for the individual 
and for society, what functions has it served in the past, and what 
functions may or should it serve in the future? 


One of the most consistent findings of all studies of the book’s 
audience is that book-reading drops off at the age of leaving school 
or shortly thereafter. The out-of-school adult has new responsibili- 
ties in home and job, and to new and additional dependents, 
which occupy the time allotted to reading while in school. But 
the departure from book-reading is disturbing since it seems to 
indicate that the modern system of education does not inculcate a 
lasting interest in such reading and that the majority of those who 
read heavily in their teens and early twenties do so because they 
are compelled to and not because they enjoy it or find it an essen- 
tial part of their way of life. It is mainly books which experience 
significant loss of readers after the compulsory reading of school 
days is removed; newspapers and magazines continue to be read. 

Yet the major correlate of book-reading is education; the more 
formal schooling the individual has, the more likely he is to be 
one of those who do read books “‘regularly.”” Since education is so 
important a factor in determining reading, the participants in 
the conference considered the educational system and its relation 
to the conditions under investigation. A persistent topic was that 
of the present system of teaching and of the possible responsibility 
of the teacher for the widespread indifference toward—if not dis- 
taste for—book-reading. The conference entertained the hypothe- 
sis ‘that teachers may be largely responsible for the limited popu- 
larity of book-reading. Present day teachers are technically cap- 
able but in some cases the emphasis in teaching is on its occupa- 
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tional status (short hours, rate of pay, vacation time, etc.) , not on 
its professional aspects, and there is little sense of dedication to 
the young. That the students of those teachers whose major in- 
terest is in pay and promotion do not grow into book users is not 


surprising.” 

As might be expected, this hypothesis drew a reply from English 
teachers. The director of publications for the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Max Herzberg, in an article in Publisher’s 
Weekly, called it ‘‘as gratuitous an insult as I have ever seen.” He 
went on to say that “‘if it is no intellectual, moral, or spiritual sin 
for publishers to cherish pecuniary aims, then perhaps teachers, 
who, today, the country over are definitely below truck drivers 
and automobile workers (both estimable groups) in financial 
status, ought not to be reproached and scorned if they endeavor 
to improve their financial status.’ Pointing out the activities of 
the National Council in encouraging recreational and ‘“‘free”’ read- 
ing through the preparation and distribution of more than three 
million copies of reading lists over the past forty years, Herzberg 
said that the lists had “created sales of millions of dollars’ worth 
of recently published books that otherwise would never have been 
sold.” Paraphrasing King Lear, he suggested how sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth to have a thankless researcher. 

But the teacher is not the sole influence upon the young; the 
family and the home may be as important and as much to blame 
as the school in shaping the attitudes of the child in this respect. 
The distaste for reading among children and adolescents may well 
be a reflection of the patterns presented to them by their parents, 
as much as a reaction against their teachers—although the parents’ 
indifference to reading may also stem from the kind of education 
they received. 





There are at present two educational theories about reading 
satisfaction. One is that satisfaction comes from reading which is 
not too difficult, and that readers can only be won by the kind of 
reading which does not demand too much of them. The other is 
that satisfaction comes from reading that is slightly above present 
capabilities, and that readers gain most from reading which chal- 
lenges and disciplines them. Both have had supporters for years, 
but there is still insufficient evidence to support the validity of 
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either theory. Both theories may be true at different times for 
different groups of readers and for different types of reading mat- 
ter. But whatever the procedure should be for promoting reading 
skill in its richest sense, the opinion was held by many in the con- 
ference that current teaching techniques do not provide it. 


In studies of the audience for a book such questions arise as: 
How did you learn about this book? What led you to read it? 
Upon whose recommendations do you rely? For children’s reading 
this influence is usually thought to be the teacher’s, but there is 
some evidence that we are wrong in assuming that the teacher is 
the main influence. Studies have shown that teachers and librari- 
ans are much less frequently mentioned as the source of informa- 
tion about current reading than are “friends.” A Gallup study 
undertaken for the publishers found that an affirmative answer 
to the question, ‘“Would a teacher of English recommend this 
book?” was an almost invariable predictor of the book’s probable 
failure. 

Such a finding is a rather cruel illustration of how important a 
factor is the “image” of reading and readers in the mind of the 
average man. Many people associate book-reading with schools 
and teachers, and whatever emotions are aroused by memories of 
school are transferred to the book. Book-reading connotes the 
ordeal of examinations, the chore of compulsory assignment; it is 
not a symbol of pleasurable activity but of imposed discipline. 

Book-reading seems also to be regarded as a kind of private 
activity which separates one from his peers—another way of saying 
that in general one’s peers don’t read. The image of the reader 
as one separated from his fellows, out of touch with the world, 
and living in unreality, is widely held. Parents are more likely to 
be concerned that their children might become “bookworms” 
than that they might read too little. A good “all-American boy” 
might be disturbed by discovering in himself an interest in read- 
ing; its association with teachers, girls, ‘‘sissies,’ and ‘‘grinds’’ 
would make the whole activity seem effete for the kind of boy he 
feels he ought to be. It has been suggested that the ‘man in the 
street” looks upon book-reading as a “high-brow”’ activity, a de- 
votion to the aristocratic way of life which is not in accord with 
his ideas of democracy. As education and literacy increase, the 
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demand for “popular” and “less serious” or “less difficult’’ books 
also increases. At the same time, animosity towards the serious 
book increases. 


The conference recognized that changing attitudes towards 
books grow out of changing conditions in society and that an un- 
derstanding of popular attitudes and images must be based upon 
an understanding of society today, that is, of (1) the everyday 
physical conditions under which we live in contemporary society, 
(2) the technological developments which characterize the times, 
and (3) the sense of continuous crisis which forms the background 
for any studies of the function, distribution, and effects of com- 
munication. 

Many sociological studies have described the conditions of con- 
temporary living, although few have been primarily concerned 
with their impact on reading. Among hypotheses brought forward 
are: that crowded living conditions which force the elimination 
of the bookshelf and the home library might well have an effect 
upon an interest in reading; that the increasing specialization in 
contemporary life leaves little or no room for general reading and 
broadly cultural pursuits; that the tempo, urgency, speed, concern 
with contemporaneity of present-day life make the extended con- 
centration demanded by the serious book difficult to achieve; that 
the kind of privacy required by serious reading cannot be pro- 
vided in the one-room apartment, the close-packed real estate 
development. Under such conditions, it is reasonable to predict 
that the long and serious book will be replaced by digests, small 
format publications, picture magazines, and more ephemeral ma- 
terials. 

Technological developments account for many changes in our 
way of life. New media and new channels of communication are 
in part an answer to the needs of modern society, and in part are 
creators of these needs. They have made possible the daily news- 
paper, weekly news magazine, newsreel, radio commentator, and 
telecast, thus providing speedy and on-the-spot transmission of 
facts and events. But they also have created a demand for the 
quick summary, the surface report, and the minute-by-minute re- 
vision of opinion, which, in turn, create a sense of urgency and 
tension to intensify the need for immediate reporting, thus ruling 
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out the reasoned, deliberate, carefully evaluated analysis which is 
represented by the book. 

The need for newer methods of communicating ideas and teach- 
ing facts becomes apparent in a period of immediate crisis like the 
present, and the book—which requires time to prepare as well as 
time to read and assimilate—may be too large a piece for many 
people to consume under pressure. The instructional film, the 
digest, other non-book materials can reach quickly all of our citi- 
zens, whether they are functional readers or not, with the informa- 
tion it is necessary for them to have. These are the media of com- 
munication that may pretty well take the place of the book in 
meeting the needs of crisis. 

Crisis, however, in the longer view, is not limited to a period 
of a month, a year, a decade. “Crisis’’ today implies a period of 
continuing tension, broader and of longer duration than, tor ex- 
ample, the immediate situation in regard to our relations with 
Russia. In a changing world, man needs more than specific facts 
related to a particular pressing situation. It is of first importance 
that he survive, but it is also important that he be able to live in 
a broader sense. 

Books may be the one free medium left through which modern 
man can escape the pressure of contemporary living. Detachment 
from the pressures of ordinary living, achieved in the past mainly 
through prayer or the daily reading of the Bible, is still necessary. 
Books may still be the best medium for providing this perspective- 
giving function. 

Several functions of reading must be considered in terms of 
social need. The immediate factual knowledge required by citi- 
zens for their physical survival, for example, may best be acquired 
from non-book materials or from a combination of book and non- 
book materials. Other less urgent instructional functions now 
served by the book may in the future be served more and more by 
other media. But in the broader sense, the role of books and read- 
ing may be one which other media cannot replace. Attempting 
to maintain the ideals and ideas of human dignity in a period of 
continuing crises, we come back to the book as the antidote to the 
contemporary and ephemeral emphasis in newspaper, magazine, 
radio, television, and film. Books represent a more solid value; 
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they have provided the most convenient form for transmitting 


accumulated knowledge across the years and for preserving ideas; 
a book is writtcn, as Thoreau points out, with deliberation un- 
lorced by time pressures and has preserved in permanent form the 
best that is known and thought in the world. 

\nd yet, if we are to be realistic, we must remember that very 
few human beings do many things for high and noble purposes. 
As in everything else that they do, people are motivated in their 
reading by a confusing variety of purposes—for professional im- 
provement, for general knowledge not specifically related to the 
work that they do, for recreation in its broadest sense, for a better 
adjustment to their world, to escape that world, to fill time. In 
our soctety today, immediate and short-term advantages seem to 
carry more weight than long-range ones; the appeal of reading for 
cultural background is less potent than the appeal of reading for 
some immediate advantage, ‘to serve a paltry convenience.” Con- 
tinuing crisis has its effects too. The long-term value of reading 
Emerson is greater than that of reading a recent journalistic ac- 
count of the activities of a war correspondent, but there is little 
doubt as to which would have more immediate appeal in January, 
1953; if the reader believes he has only enough time to read onc 
or the other, he probably will read the journalistic account. 

in line with our thinking on the functions of reading in mod- 
ern life, perhaps we should characterize the object of our concern 
as the “liberating” book rather than the “‘serious’”” book. Emily 
Dickinson has done this beautifully in the verse: 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 


He danced along the dingy way, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 
More than one hundred and fifty years ago William Words- 
worth wrote in the preface to the 1802 edition of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads: 


For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting 
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with a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, 
and, unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of 
almost savage torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great 
national events which are daily taking place, and the increasing ac- 
cumulation of men in cities, where the uniformity of their occupation 
produces a craving for extraordinary incident, which the rapid com- 
munication of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life 
and manners the literature and theatrical exhibitions of the country 
have conformed themselves. 


The significance of Wordsworth’s analysis is much greater today. 
If true reading skill is to survive, if we are to continue to have 
“liberating” books, if the widespread indifference toward and even 
distaste for reading is to be overcome, publishers, teachers, and 
readers must join forces and close ranks to engage in constant 
battle with these causes. 

Let us fervently hope that the true attitude of our society to- 
ward reading will never be reflected in the remark of the chorus 
girl who married in haste, came in on the first Sunday after the 
wedding to find her husband looking at the funny papers, and ex- 
claimed in consternation, ‘‘“My God, I’ve married a bookworm!”’ 
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My witness, my lady 


EDWIN HONIG 
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We were listening to sounds the circus made 
When the darkness twisted out of his head. 
‘Look how his bloodstream is oozing away!”’ 
Cried the lady hugging her heart-shaped purse, 
Her back to the horses parading with streamers 
And steam in their tails. I was afraid 

Nobody else had seen him erupt 

But me. He never whimpered at all 


Between the lady and me, a column 

Of silence facing the horses and drums. 

But had she really perceived, I wondered 

Without changing direction or biting my lip 

When I brought down the hammer again (the crowd 
Was cheering the quivering thighs of a drum 
Majorette) , had she perceived the plump 

Little echo made by his wound the moment 


She cried, the moment I pulled the hammer 
Away? Because it was then in a panic 

Of pity I saw her again through the loop 

Of his arm as he rested a hand on a hip. 

Torn by the instinct to scream and the fear 

Of dropping her purse if she opened her arms 
To help and the anguish of missing behind her 
The loudest part of the circus parade, 


She did nothing but shut her proud little eyes, 
Turn on her hard round heel and shuddering 
Walk away. Later I wanted 

To find her and tell her, “My witness, my lady, 
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lady 


You who were so afraid, do you know 

How we triumphed, your victim and I, the rest 

Of that day? How all those loud steaming horses, 
The cheers and the drums, the thighs of those girls, 


Drank up the thud of my hammer till he 

Was only his bloodstream that sang in the gutter, 
Leaping in time to the loudest part 

Of the circus parade?” Because she was wrong— 
There was never a circus so fine, a crowd 

So quick to be touched, or a man so useful, 

So bold, who could bleed so long and sing 

To the end for her crime of turning away. 
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Oxford impressions 


RICHARD S. MILLER 


To escape the lascivious advances of a royal lover, Frideswide, 
daughter of King Didan, took refuge in the odious seclusion of a 
pigsty. Later her tormentor was struck with blindness. To cele- 
brate the removal of this threat to her chastity, she founded a 
priory ‘‘close to a spit of gravel where oxen were wont to cross the 
Thames.” This, about the year 700, is the first we know of Oxford. 

It was not until centuries later, a hundred years after the Nor- 
man Conquest, that the scholastic history of Oxford began. Tra- 
ditionally, English scholars had crossed the channel to study at 
the great University of Paris, until in 1167, either because they 
were expelled by the French or recalled by Henry II, a band of 
these men migrated from Paris to Oxford to continue their studies. 
They were followed, after the bloody town and gown riots of Paris 
in 1229, by a second group which joined them in the formation 
of the Oxford academic tradition. However, Oxford matured 
slowly, and the events in its early development were often as un- 
planned as those leading to the establishment of Frideswide’s pri- 
ory. 

Among the scholars of the second exodus from Paris was one 
William, later to become Archdeacon of Durham, who died in 
1249, leaving a grant of 310 marks for the endowment of masters 
of arts. This unprecedented bequest astonished the authorities. 
The only revenue until this time had been a fine of one shilling a 
week against the townsmen for their misbehavior in 1209, and the 
proceeds from this levy had been used to subsidize only the poorest 
of the scholars. But the authorities were anxious to separate the 
“halls” of the university from the town and used the 310 marks to 
establish University College. 

The Bishop of Durham, edified by his late archdeacon’s gener- 
osity, decided to perpetuate this fine arrangement at someone 
else’s expense. So when John de Balliol became particularly 
troublesome to the episcopal authorities in 1260, he was not only 
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flogged at the door of his own cathedral but forced to endow a 
hostel for sixteen Oxford students as well. Thus Balliol College 
was founded. 

More colleges, halls, and societies followed. Quarrels continued 
to rage between town and gown, stronger university statutes were 
devised, financial independence grew, and the colleges became 
powerful autonomous units. In this phylogeny we can trace the 
growth of traditions and the historical events which have led to 
our own American institutions, although in accordance with our 
needs and different national outlook we have added new elements 
and discarded others. 

Modern Oxford has been described by wags as ‘“‘the Latin Quar- 
ter of Cowley’—a nearby industrial district. It is different from 
anything that could have been imagined by its early architects, 
and the city hums with all the impedimenta of modern industrial 
life. Yet it in no way resembles anything Americans are used to. 
Certainly Americans who go to Oxford to study expect to find 
something different, and even unique, but what do they find and 
why do they bother? These are questions which are invariably 
asked by American tourists who run across their fellow country- 
men in the bookstores or strolling across the college quads. Vis- 
itors see students cycling in droves to the cricket fields, rugger 
fields, or tennis courts, and usually remark upon the apparent 
laxity of academic life. In spring when the rivers are choked with 
punts and canoes and the lecture halls probably stand empty, they 
are likely to wonder if Oxford scholarship is not a myth and 
whether anything solid is really accomplished in this environment. 
One can understand the visitors’ confusion—they usually speak 
of “hands across the sea” or “reuniting with long-lost British cous- 
ins,’ but just as often indicate that there is nothing to be learned 
here that one could not learn better in America. They may imply, 
and frequently do, that there is something a little anti-American 
about the whole business of foreign scholarships. 

Surely no one in his right mind would dispute the superiority 
of American universities in breadth of curricula and material fa- 
cilities. For example, the 1952-53 catalogue of one of our leading 
American universities offers forty-one courses in general education 
alone, while one hundred and thirty-two additional courses are 
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brate the removal of this threat to her chastity, she founded a 
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Thames.” This, about the year 700, is the first we know of Oxford. 

It was not until centuries later, a hundred years after the Nor- 
man Conquest, that the scholastic history of Oxford began. Tra- 
ditionally, English scholars had crossed the channel to study at 
the great University of Paris, until in 1167, either because they 
were expelled by the French or recalled by Henry II, a band of 
these men migrated from Paris to Oxford to continue their studies. 
They were followed, after the bloody town and gown riots of Paris 
in 1229, by a second group which joined them in the formation 
of the Oxford academic tradition. However, Oxford matured 
slowly, and the events in its early development were often as un- 
planned as those leading to the establishment of Frideswide’s pri- 
ory. 

Among the scholars of the second exodus from Paris was one 
William, later to become Archdeacon of Durham, who died in 
1249, leaving a grant of 310 marks for the endowment of masters 
of arts. This unprecedented bequest astonished the authorities. 
The only revenue until this time had been a fine of one shilling a 
week against the townsmen for their misbehavior in 1209, and the 
proceeds from this levy had been used to subsidize only the poorest 
of the scholars. But the authorities were anxious to separate the 
“halls” of the university from the town and used the 310 marks to 
establish University College. 

The Bishop of Durham, edified by his late archdeacon’s gener- 
osity, decided to perpetuate this fine arrangement at someone 
else’s expense. So when John de Balliol became particularly 
troublesome to the episcopal authorities in 1260, he was not only 
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flogged at the door of his own cathedral but forced to endow a 
hostel for sixteen Oxford students as well. Thus Balliol College 
was founded. 

More colleges, halls, and societies followed. Quarrels continued 
to rage between town and gown, stronger university statutes were 
devised, financial independence grew, and the colleges became 
powerful autonomous units. In this phylogeny we can trace the 
growth of traditions and the historical events which have led to 
our own American institutions, although in accordance with our 
needs and different national outlook we have added new elements 
and discarded others. 


Modern Oxford has been described by wags as ‘‘the Latin Quar- 
ter of Cowley’’—a nearby industrial district. It is different from 
anything that could have been imagined by its early architects, 
and the city hums with all the impedimenta of modern industrial 
life. Yet it in no way resembles anything Americans are used to. 
Certainly Americans who go to Oxford to study expect to find 
something different, and even unique, but what do they find and 
why do they bother? These are questions which are invariably 
asked by American tourists who run across their fellow country- 
men in the bookstores or strolling across the college quads. Vis- 
itors see students cycling in droves to the cricket fields, rugger 
fields, or tennis courts, and usually remark upon the apparent 
laxity of academic life. In spring when the rivers are choked with 
punts and canoes and the lecture halls probably stand empty, they 
are likely to wonder if Oxford scholarship is not a myth and 
whether anything solid is really accomplished in this environment. 
One can understand the visitors’ confusion—they usually speak 
of “hands across the sea” or “reuniting with long-lost British cous- 
ins,’ but just as often indicate that there is nothing to be learned 
here that one could not learn better in America. They may imply, 
and frequently do, that there is something a little anti-American 
about the whole business of foreign scholarships. 

Surely no one in his right mind would dispute the superiority 
of American universities in breadth of curricula and material fa- 
cilities. For example, the 1952-53 catalogue of one of our leading 
American universities offers forty-one courses in general education 
alone, while one hundred and thirty-two additional courses are 
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listed as particularly suitable for satisfying the second-level gen- 
eral education requirement. I also notice that the department of 
Social Relations, which is separate from associated fields of Social 
Science or Psychology, offers one hundred and eight courses in its 
section of the catalogue. These are a few examples from a tre- 
mendous list of courses and departments, while Oxford has no 
departments of General Education or Social Relations, much less 
courses in “Health and Sickness in Cross-Cultural Perspective” or 
‘Ideas of Good and Evil in Western Civilization.” Not that this 
is particularly upsetting to Oxford educators. They do not regard 
such a vast array of courses as either noble or satisfying and do 
not agree at all with our philosophy of meeting new problems 
with new courses. ‘Training for citizenship” is too vague to be 
understood in many respects, and the teaching of marriage and 
the family or how to make out income tax returns, knotty as these 
problems may be, is not considered to be a university function. 
On the other hand, they do not feel that their more restricted 
curricula are totally inadequate or that their people leave college 
unprepared for life, leadership, or scholarship. However much 
we may debate this point, especially in such areas of training as 
the social sciences or technology, the performance of the average 
Oxford graduate is a pretty convincing argument. 

There is very little basis for numerical comparisons between the 
Oxford system and our system. Quantitatively, the problems of 
education in the two places are not the same. In this country, with 
our emphasis upon mass education, we enroll in our colleges and 
universities about eighteen to twenty per cent of those eligible in 
their age group. In Britain the corresponding percentage is about 
six. Furthermore, the entrance requirements of our institutions 
are not highly selective and most of the eliminations occur after 
college entrance, while in Britain the process of eliminating candi- 
dates for university degrees can be said to begin at about the age 
of eleven. These factors must be combined with the further dis- 
tinction that the B.A. degree, with very few exceptions, is con- 
sidered the final goal of academic training in British universities. 
Taking the teaching profession as a convenient example, probably 
less than one out of fifteen members of the Oxford faculty has 
an advanced research degree, while in this country the B.A. is very 
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often only a preliminary degree and the doctorate is a union card 
for college teachers. I got quite a shock when I arrived in Oxford 
to study under a man world-famous in his field and found that his 
formal education ended with his B.A. degree. As is required with 
almost all Oxford dons, this degree was with first class honors, but 
it is obvious that it also had to be fairly specialized. 


In a recent speech in which he discussed the tradition of the 
liberal arts college in America, Dr. J. B. Conant, former president 
of Harvard, pointed out that we have retained that tradition much 
as it was in England in the seventeenth century. It suits our wealth 
and class structure now as it did England’s in that period, at which 
time the proportion between college students and the total popu- 
lation was also more nearly what it is in our country today. In 
subsequent years, following the redistribution of wealth and 
changes in class structure in England, opportunities for education 
declined and selection for colleges reached an intensity which is 
hard for most of us to comprehend. 

Recently Britain has embarked upon a program of university 
expansion and is trying to raise the prestige value of degrees from 
her ‘provincial universities” to the level of those of the big three 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, but the established pattern 
of a “good public school” and a degree from either Oxford or 
Cambridge is too firmly entrenched to disappear suddenly. This 
pattern has been extremely rigid in the past. When William of 
Wykeham founded New College in 1379, he solved the problem 
of training scholars for this Oxford college by establishing the 
public school of Winchester to do the job, and until quite recently 
all scholarships to New College were reserved for Winchester men. 
This arrangement, known to wags and critics as “the Wykeham 
tunnel,” placed its peculiar brand on each individual. As one 
author has remarked, “a man who has been to Winchester is al- 
most always recognizable by his modest and serious deportment; a 
man who has been to Winchester and New College in succession 
is frequently so modest and so serious that he may be overlooked 
entirely.” 

This plan, although extreme, demonstrates at what level selec- 
tion for college must begin. I shall never forget my shock, much 
less amazement, when a pub acquaintance who was master of 
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mathematics at a boy’s preparatory school described with obvious 
pride how his eight- to ten-year-old charges mopped up sines, co- 
sines, and logarithms! Stunned, I could think of nothing but 
Charles Addams cartoons and people with smooth round heads 
for the rest of the evening. These children, if they can be de- 
scribed as such, were preparing for the competitive examinations 
which would determine their public school and their chances for 
college. At any point along the line their college opportunities 
might disappear completely, and each student is soon made aware 
of the fact that his best, and sometimes only, assurance of a pro- 
fessional career is a first class honors degree from either Oxford or 
Cambridge. Under this pressure and in a semi-monastic environ- 
ment of diligent scholarship, each student is only too willing to 
apply himself to the task ahead. There will be absolutely no ques- 
tion of his intellectual abilities by the time he reaches Oxford. 

Max Beerbohm has observed that the business of Oxford is to 
put back all the nonsense that was knocked out at the public 
schools. Coeducation is an extreme rarity below the college level, 
and life in the preparatory and public schools is repressive in the 
extreme. For that reason Oxford is a place to develop socially as 
well as intellectually, and on the theory that it is better for them 
to express their minor vices at Oxford than to carry them to Lon- 
don, or even worse to take them abroad, undergraduates are given 
a pretty full rein. The minor gentry often don silk scarves and 
stovepipe trousers, grow seedy-looking mustaches that betray their 
years, and advertise their hereditary claims with brusqueness and 
a swagger. Others, professing complete indifference to cleanliness 
in manners and dress and “the chromium age of sanitation” as 
they like to put it, form pseudo-Bohemian cliques that are reputed 
to hold the key to a new intellectual revolution. Still others em- 
brace the schoolboy’s parliament—the Oxford Union—or wander 
to the foot of Martyr’s Memorial on Sunday evenings to sound the 
rallying cries of communism or Mosley’s fascists. Each of these 
groups has a characteristic attitude toward Americans, incidental- 
ly, for anti-Americanism is also part of the cultism. No one gets 
particularly upset about it all, and the university manages to 
maintain a dignified calm. 


Not unlike the situation in the United States, the left-wing bias 
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of student interest gets more attention than it seriously deserves. 
The Oxford Union created a world-wide sensation in 1933 when 
it passed by 275 votes to 153 a resolution that “This house will in 
no circumstances fight for its King and country.” Such minor 
statesmen as Mr. Churchill’s son Randolph are still echoing this 
“infamous” resolution as proof of the corrupting powers of left- 
wing thought. It is fantastic enough that anyone could take a 
Union debate very seriously, but even more fantastic is the fact 
than an opposition of 153 could be brought together on one night 
and made to suffer the inevitable tedium of these youths prancing 
through their hours of trite speechifying. As in the case of the 
“King and country” resolution, local tabloids sometimes blow 
these minor events into front-page proportions when even their 
editors are hardly so naive as to believe the vocal minorities rep- 
resent student opinion, or that there is a plot afoot to overthrow 
the nation. In the meantime, not a whisper is heard of the sound 
liberal forces that are working to mold a responsible and intelli- 
gent electorate. 


The extent to which Oxford undergraduates let off steam dur- 
ing their student ‘“‘rags,” as they are conservatively called, is some- 
times a complete surprise to Americans. The scene of the final 
night of Eights Week, which brings the Oxford rowing season to 
culmination, is enough to dispel forever the image of stolid, im- 
passive Englishmen in bowlers and pin-stripe trousers or plus 
fours and brogues. Windows of rival colleges are smashed, college 
walls are decorated with informative slogans, sometimes priceless 
antique furniture is totally ruined, and the police and proctors 
invariably have a busy night. Chairs, tables, and wood from any 
and every source are heaped in the center of the quad, the college 
boat is placed on top, and drunken dances begin around the flam- 
ing pyre. Stolid and impassive indeed! Football games between 
American colleges have been discontinued for less. 

But all these are male activities. The Oxford tradition is one 
of men, and as everybody knows, traditions die slowly in England. 
Women were first admitted to university lectures in 1880 and to 
its degrees in 1920, but have hardly yet become an important part 
of university life. Some of the male dons seem reluctant to admit 
their presence, while their own dons plague them constantly with 
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threats of expulsion for every minor infraction or failure to meet 
the inhuman standards set for them. The effects of this harried 
existence are plainly visible, not infrequently culminating in ner- 
vous breakdown. In sports they concentrate mostly on hockey and 
lacrosse, the effects of which are also quite visible. Male under- 
graduates seem to studiously avoid these pitiful creatures who are 
intent upon proving the wisdom of woman suffrage and often suc- 
ceed where they might better have failed. 

When, by some peculiar quirk in his character, an undergrad- 
uate does become attracted to an “undergraduette,” the result is 
often comic. Americans are inevitably reminded of their first 
high school dance when they felt obliged to affect the attitude that 
females are only tolerated, and in the meantime stood on one foot 
and then the other, conversing in tones that could be heard for 
three city blocks. When these spectacles are staged by men and 
women in college they become convincing arguments for coeduca- 
tion in secondary schools. 


Yet, in the midst of a social environment that borders on ab- 
surdity by any of our standards, Americans find Oxford attractive. 
The elusive charm of “the spell of Oxford” is expressed in an easy, 
relaxed approach to academic life befitting the serene dignity of 
Oxford architecture and tradition. In this environment, academic 
life is supposed to be taken at a leisurely pace and enjoyed. Upon 
meeting the Warden of my college shortly after my arrival in Ox- 
ford, my first instructions were that I should spend at least a term, 
and preferably two, in becoming familiar with the city, its archi- 
tecture, the bookstores and libraries, and the amenities of Oxford 
generally. The Warden assumed, and I suppose with some justifi- 
cation, that as an American I would dash off to every lecture in 
sight in my anxiety to “get something out of Oxford.” You soon 
find that most of what you get out of Oxford is gotten by osmosis 
rather than by looking for it. Lectures are never compulsory and 
credit hours or grade points do not exist. Instead, each student is 
expected to acquire a working knowledge of his subject at the pace 
he chooses and pretty much in the manner he chooses, using the 
libraries or attending lectures according to his needs rather than 
by a fixed schedule. There is no need to prove your industrious- 
ness. You are credited with enough intelligence to proceed toward 
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your particular academic goals without benefit of artificial stimu- 
lation. 


The feature of Oxford which keeps the student from being 
thrown entirely upon his own resources is the tutorial system. It 
is the source of Oxford’s academic strength, while lectures are an 
Oxford weakness. Small wonder the Oxford dons do not, or can 
not, make their lectures compulsory. Apparently relying upon 
tutorials as their real teaching medium, they drone out their ma- 
terial in a dull, enervating monotone that only an Oxford accent 
can produce, making virtually no attempt at stimulating presenta- 
tion. A frequent result is a capacity audience on the first day 
(lured perhaps by a famous name or intriguing title) , reduced 
attendance on the second day, and a few holdouts by the end of 
the second week. The effect of this phenomenon upon a lecturer’s 
ego must be devastating, and perhaps this is why they profess to 
regard lectures as archaic, their usefulness having been “supersed- 
ed some time ago by the invention of the printing press.” 


At a tutorial, however, safe in the familiar confines of his own 
room with its curtains drawn and desk stacked with books and 
papers, perhaps armed with a sherry decanter and contents, the 
Oxford don makes up for his inabilities on the lecture platform. 
Often he has an uncanny ability to fathom crucial lines of thought 
or reasoning, however muddled their expression, and can be help- 
ful or sharply critical according to which is needed most. My own 
impression was that tutors are generally sympathetic toward indi- 
viduals and personalities while harsh on disorganized thought 
or vague ideas. Oxford degrees are awarded on the basis of a writ- 
ten examination or thesis and an oral examination at the comple- 
tion of study, but essays submitted periodically on selected sub- 
jects allow the tutors to evaluate progress and correct deficiencies 
by further suggested readings and essays. In this way each student 
is allowed to prepare for his degree at his own pace as an individ- 
ual. 

Many features of the Oxford system may seem sharply antagon- 
istic to our way of thinking, and one might assume that Americans 
would find it a rough and unfriendly climate. On the contrary, 
most of the scholarship holders that I knew enjoyed it thoroughly, 
and none of us could help being impressed by it. We found many 
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stimulating qualities that often gave us more respect for the power 
of education than we might have had otherwise, and we felt that 
the British universities have made that power felt in their society 
to a degree not found in America. 

There is a traditional respect for intellectual achievement that 
reaches beyond the walls of the institution itself and is acknowl- 
edged by a public and a culture, and one feels that this is at least 
partly the source of the relaxed academic atmosphere. Anti-intel- 
lectualism is an exception rather than the rule, and members of 
the university contribute freely to the political and cultural life 
of the community without earning labels that make them objects 
of scorn, pity, or purge. For some of us who may have had doubts, 
here was proof that a university can be an active participant in 
community affairs with a direct influence upon social ideas and 
philosophies—that it can help to mold a society compatible with 
itself, without being forced to drift with unfavorable tides or 
prostitute its ideals in the face of criticism. All these matters con- 
stitute the real test of academic ideals. 
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